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CREATION IS REVELATION.* 


Darwin did not adopt materialism as a philosophy: he 
simply abstained from philosophizing. He became so com- 
pletely absorbed in the observation of nature, and in the 
endeavor to establish his theory of the gradual evolution of 
one species from another, that he seemed to lose all power 
to see either mathematical or metaphysical truths. In 
March, 1863, he writes to Hooker (vol. ii. p. 202): “I have 
long regretted that I truckled to public opinion, and used 
the Pentateuchal term of creation, by which I really meant 
‘appeared’ by some wholly unknown process. It is mere 
rubbish, thinking at present of the origin of life: one might 
as well think of the origin of matter.” In February, 1867, 
writing to the same (vol. ii. p. 244), he expresses strong 
dissent from a position of the Duke of Argyll, which posi- 
tion is really that of Erasmus Darwin, and identical with 
Maupertuis’s grand dogma, so fruitful in all physics,— that 
an infinitely wise God will waste no force. He says, “It is 
foolish to touch on such subjects.” In December, 1874, in 
a letter to John Fiske (vol. ii. p. 371), he says: “I find that 
my mind is so fixed by the inductive method that I cannot 
appreciate deductive reasoning. I must begin with a good 
body of facts, and not from a principle (in which I always 


* See the article on “ Charles Darwin” in the May number of this Review. 
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suspect some fallacy), and then as much deduction as you 
please.” 

These quotations are sufficient to show that the position 
of his mind, with reference to religion, was not at all that 
of disbelief in God, but only that of abstinence from all 
abstract thought, and particularly from the thought of Him 
as a creator.. He thought it “foolish to touch on such sub- 
jects.” He never rose into the sphere of reason, but always 
contented himself with his “ England of the senses and the 
understanding.” 

But, in this voluntary exclusion of himself from the fairest 
portion of man’s intellectual field, he did his own powers a 
grievous wrong. The spiritual man, like the bodily, is a 
unit: if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. 
In a letter to Hooker, December, 1866 (vol. ii. p. 239), he 
speaks of Herbert Spencer as “about a dozen times” his 
own superior, “even in the master art of wriggling,” and 
adds, “If he had trained himself to observe more, even if 
at the expense of some loss of thinking power, he would 
have been a wonderful man.” This judgment on Spencer 
might be well supplemented by saying in like manner that, 
if Darwin had trained himself to think more, even if at the 
expense of some loss of observing power, he would have 
been a still more wonderful man. It is sad to find him so 
frequently making such confessions as that to Lyell, Feb- 
ruary, 1860 (vol. ii. p. 84): “I could make nothing of 
Dana’s idealistic notions about species; but, then, I have 
not a metaphysical head.” A little more breadth in his 
thinking would have shown him that John Fiske’s reason- 
ing was that of the true inductive type; that Fiske did not 
reason from a single principle, like the correlation of the 
dependent and the absolute, or of effect and cause, but that 
he really started “with a good body of facts.” The ma- 
jority of theists, both Christian and non-Christian, have dis- 
trusted all attempts to establish the being of God by a 
priort argument, and distrusted equally every appeal to 
innate knowledge or instinctive faith. They have usually 
been in perfect accord with Darwin, so far as that goes. 
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They have relied rather upon an induction from a great 
body of facts, from the numerous adaptations in nature of 
means to ends, and from the innumerable instances of sym- 
metry, both in space and time, which we may almost say 
constitute the universe, indicating that the universe is the 
embodiment of thought. In the chapter on religion (vol. 
i. pp. 274-286), his biographer has clearly shown us that 
Darwin felt the strength of this theistic induction, and-that 
even in the last year of his life it sometimes came over him 
with overwhelming force. But the same chapter shows us, 
with equal clearness, why at other times “it seemed to go 
away again” and leave him in a state of passive agnosti- 
cism. His view of natural selection had confused his per- 
ception of the teleological argument, and his want of math- 
ematical and metaphysical power had prevented his ever 
grasping the morphological. Some of those who accept his 
theory of gradual variation perceive that it does not really 
affect the teleological argument. “The beautiful hinge of 
a bivalve shell” remains as strong an evidence of an intel- 
ligent purpose in the organic world if it was produced in 
one way as if it was produced in another: it is certainly no 
chance production. It is only upon the morphological ar- 
gument that gradual variation has a bearing: such varia- 
tion would banish laws of symmetry and interrelation from 
the organic kingdom. And it is this introduction of law- 
lessness into the highest department of the material universe 
which makes Darwin’s view seem to us discordant with all 
the analogies of science, and, therefore, in the highest de- 
gree improbable. In regard to its theological bearing, it 
simply gives us a particular way of looking at the method 
of procedure in the formation of the universe. That may 
divert our attenticn for a time from the more fundamental 
questions; but it cannot produce, upon sound thinkers in 
general, the paralyzing effect which it seems to have pro- 
duced upon its author. The great body of facts set before 
every man with his eyes open will always testify “ with 
overwhelming force” to an Intelligent Source of all things. 

Darwin's view of the descent of man had assisted, through 
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his lack of sharp metaphysical discernment, in making him 
incapable of appreciating the higher side of theological spec- 
ulation. In a letter to W. Graham (vol. i. p. 285), he ex- 
presses his “inward conviction” “that the universe is not 
the result of chance,” and then adds that, with him, “ the 
horrid doubt always arises whether the convictions of man’s 
mind, which has been developed from the mind of the 
lower animals, are of any value or at all trustworthy.” In 
1876, he wrote (vol. i. p. 281) that he could not “see that 
such inward convictions and feelings are of any weight as 
evidence of what really exists.” We say that he betrays 
in such sentences a lack of sharp metaphysical discernment ; 
for were his theory — that the human mind has been devel- 
oped from an animal mind — true, it would not follow that 
it remains an untrustworthy, merely animal mind. It has 
been developed into something higher,—just as a baby’s 
mind is developed in the course of twenty or thirty years 
into a man’s mind. 

As for his failure to perceive that inward convictions are 
any evidence of real existence, it is a failure to recognize 
the real basis of all knowledge. Even were his theory, to 
which we cannot assent, true,—that apparently instinctive 
knowledge and instinctive desires are an inheritance of an- 
cestral experience,— it would be also true that such convic- 
tions and feelings are the safest guides to further experi- 
ence. The new-born mammal, the newly hatched bird, are 
seldom deceived by their instincts. Even the individual 
cases in which they are deceived do nothing toward show- 
ing that the instincts are not, in general, safe guides to 
truth. A sound induction leads, therefore, to the conclusion 
that the religious instincts and convictions, which come 
over men with such “overwhelming force,” are, even on 
Darwin’s theories, very strong evidence that religious ver- 
ities really exist. 

In 1879, he was tortured by a German youth into writ- 
ing (vol. i. p. 277), * For myself, I do not believe that there 
ever has been any revelation.” But we must remember that 
men would differ very much in their definition of the word 
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“revelation.” Joseph Henry, who retained to the end of 
his honored life the attitude of a devout believer in Christ, 
also retained, from early life to the end, the conviction that 
every discovery in science is an intelligible answer received 
from God in reply to an intelligent question. Under that 
aspect, the whole universe is a volume of revelation. Dar- 
win confesses that the general impression, made by the 
study of the external world, of the presence of intelligible 
order in the universe was so strong upon him that he never 
for a moment denied the existence of God. Some passages 
in his writings imply, on the contrary, that he had a pro- 
foundly reverent faith, and that his objections to the state- 
ments of professedly religious writers (the Duke of Argyll, 
for example) were based on what he thought the littleness 
of their views of the Divine Being. 

The creation, therefore, is in itself a revelation from God. 
The primary use of this outward world is to serve the spirit. 
Nature serves as commodity for our bodily needs ; but how 
charmingly Emerson has shown us in that first little volume, 
which he has never surpassed, that she also serves, even 
more effectively, the spirit. She opens to us the mysteries 
of our own intellectual powers. She furnishes us with sym- 
bols of speech. She disciplines and invigorates our moral 
character. She touches and sanctifies us by her beauty. 
She lifts us up to the vision of eternal good, through her 
constant growth and decay of perishable forms. The exter- 
nal world is thus a school-house of God’s building. Accord- 
ing to the word of the prophets, quoted with approval by 
our Lord, we are therein all taught of God. All science, 
all literature and art, are but the fruit of the exercises in that 
school. Our Divine Teacher is perpetually giving us vary- 
ing object lessons, which we interpret to each other as he 
gives us ability. When children, we rest in the external. 
and more obvious meaning of these objects. We are pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw. Meanwhile, we are un- 
consciously and gradually gaining better knowledge and 
deeper wisdom. Scholars in this school, as in others, differ 
from each other in capacity and ability. Some rise more 
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rapidly than others to the higher truths. But the direction 
of all faithful students is, on the whole, upward. Gradually, 
but surely, we learn that these things, which perish with 
the using, are leaving in the faithful mind things which are 
unseen and eternal. Gradually, but surely, we learn that, 
although the visible, sensible universe is a shadow that is 
passing away, it is a shadow of an intelligible world that 
passes not away. The lessons of nature thus do for us what 
the lessons of religious and philosophic teachers, attempting 
to interpret the words of nature, may fail to do. Nature 
herself at length teaches a man that the tlower fadeth, the 
grass withereth, but the word of God endureth forever. 
Heaven and earth may pass away, but the word which 
created them shall not pass away. The external world has 
its highest value.in the cultivation of the heart and the 
intellect; and it has its power to cultivate the mind and 
the soul, from the fact that it is a partial revelation of the 
divine thought and of the divine love. We are by no means 
omnipotent. We could not draw such rich treasures of 
knowledge and expression from the universe, were there no 
wisdom and love embodied in it. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that in some minds 
religious hopes and aspirations remain very feeble and 
weak. There is a vast difference in the religious and 
moral, as there is in the artistic and scientific endowment of 
men. There are multitudes who seem incapable of receiv- 
ing scientific truth, of shaking off superstition and belief in 
magic. There are multitudes apparently incapable of ap- 
preciating beauty, whether in form, in color, or in tone. 
In like manner there are multitudes who appear unable to 
appreciate a high morality or to grasp firmly spiritual truth. 

If we adopt the theistic faith, and believe that an infi- 
nitely wise Being, creating us men to be happy, and making 
our nature such that our highest happiness is in the inter- 
change of thought and in the mutual expression of affection, 
has also created the outward world to be a means of our 
communication with each other and with him, we must be 
ready to adopt the conclusions which will logically flow out 
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of that view. But it would seem that, if we and the uni- 
verse are the creation of an infinitely wise and infinitely 
good Being, then the recognition of that fact would be a 
source of high joy. The return of thanks to him, the re- 
membrance of his goodness, the endeavor to carry out his 
purposes, the discipline of our will into submission and even 
into unison with his will, the hope of further knowledge of 
him, and a better service of him, would indeed seem to be 
sources of joy greater and purer than any others. It is not 
credible that an infinitely wise and good Being would suffer 
such hopes and aspirations to be kindled ia human hearts, 
without permitting their fulfilment also. “ Whatever is 
really desirable is possible; and whatever is really desirable 
and possible will,” under the administration of an infinitely 
wise and good Creator, “be one day actual.” 

Effects are a revelation of their cause, and the highest and 
best effects most adequately reveal the cause. We judge of 
the quality of a Newton, not by anecdotes about his absent- 
mindedness, but by reading his Principia. John Milton is 
not to be judged by ay weakness in his argument concern- 
ing divorce, but rather by his noble defences of civil liberty, 
his acute writings on Christian doctrine, and his marvel- 
lously perfect Paradise Regained. In the great poem of the 
universe, we may perhaps say that all parts are equal; that 
nothing can be superior to any other thing, because all are 
perfect. Yet we must recognize a difference of grade in the 
objects of the universe. We cannot, in the external world, 
help regarding crystallization as being a higher phenomenon 
than shapeless massing. It is a more distinct embodiment 
of thought. We cannot but regard chemical change as 
more interesting and higher than mechanical effect. Again, 
we must admit vegetable growth to be on a higher plane 
of action than chemical changes, and animal life as superior 
to vegetable. In the animal kingdom, the phenomena of 
consciousness rise grade above grade, until in man they take 
a sudden rise far above the highest animal. The ground on 
which we base this judgment of gradation is still the dis- 
tinctness with which the phenomena embody comprehen- 
sive thought. 
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Man’s will, his spontaneous self-determination, is a cause. 
We cannot go behind it in the chain of causation. We 
may give reasons for a choice, but the reasons did not cause 
the choice. The choice selected, from the reasons, those to 
which it would allow weight. The selection was more or 
less arbitrary. The human will is, therefore, a veritable 
cause. But it is not a self-existent being. It is a depend- 
ent being. It is limited and restricted in its action. Its 
range is finite in time, in space, and in power. One year 
before the child was born, that particular cause, which now 
manifests itself in the child’s nascent will, was hidden in 
the abyss of potentiality. The human will, therefore, is not 
a self-existent cause. It is an effect of the first cause, and 
yet it is a cause; and, to us men, it is the most wonderful, 
also, of all the effects of the first cause. In the magnitudes 
of space, time, and mechanical force, other things in the cos- 
mos far exceed man. The old philosophers therefore called 
the external world the macrocosm, the internal world the 
microcosm; but, if we measure by dignity, by the grandeur 
which appeals to reason rather than by that which appeals to 
sense, the names should be reversed. It is philosophy which 
deals with the great world of thought, affection, wisdom, and 
love. It is science which deals with the little world of mat- 
ter and motion. Matter and motion are glorified only by 
being the medium through which the Eternal Mind commu- 
nicates expressions of thought and affection, wisdom and 
love, to the finite mind. If “stars and tides and matter and 
motion” do not reveal to us the thoughts of an infinite 
God and unfold within us powers of thought akin to those 
of the great Creator, if they do not express to us the pater- 
nal love of God and awaken in us holy sentiments of grate- 
ful loyalty, then let the physical sciences be given over to 
the ridicule of Swift in his voyage to Laputa, to Johnson’s 
ponderous censure in the Rambler, and to Coleridge’s con- 
temptuous supposition that the stars were created “to make 
dirt cheap.” 

The physical sciences are of interest and value to man 
only because the external world is the embodiment and illus- 
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tration of the very same ideas of space and time, which are 
developed by us in a priori speculation. They thus prove 
our kindred, not to the things which perish, but to the 
eternal, uncaused, self-existent Cause of all causes. Take 
the so-called positive view of physical science,— that is to 
say, assume that science is simply a generalization of the 
facts of material existence, not an interpretation of the 
ideas and meaning of the Author of nature, derived from 
a study of his autograph works,— and you have made physi- 
cal science a mere array of statistics put into formule, only 
as into mnemonics. The distinction between empirical and 
rational formule becomes under that view obliterated. The 
distinction between magnitude and greatness vanishes. It 
must have been to star-gazers of this kind, to whom the 
ephemeris of the heavens was the end and crown of astron- 
omy, that Schiller addressed his indignant lines : — 


“Talk not to me, astronomers, always of stars and of motion! 
Worlds had never been made simply for Science to count. 
Grand is heaven’s host doubtless. In space there’s nothing sublimer ; 
But, good friends, the sublime was not embodied in space.” 


The sublime lies in the act of the mind, reaching out 
beyond all space and time, grasping at the infinite and 
eternal, expressing, through the fleeting finite, that which is 
stable and immeasurable. ‘The value of the external world, 
as interpreted by physical science, lies in the light it pours 
in both directions upon the Infinite Mind, which created it, 
and upon the finite mind, which studies it. This finite 
mind of man is itself the grandest thing which it can lay 
hold of, and make any approach toward understanding. It 
is grandest in itself, in its actual manifestation of intellect 
and heart and will. It is immeasurably the grandest when 
you perceive that in this power of thought, of affection, and 
of volition, is the evidence of our sonship to God. In the 
human mind, as the grandest product of the great First 
Cause, we find the surest key to the nature of that Cause. 
No eternal flow of mechanical forces, however great the 
variety of physical effects which it might produce, can be 
2 
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imagined as having produced this human mind, asserting 
itself to be more than a flow of mechanical force. No 
result of mechanical force can be imagined to include the 
evolution of a new consciousness, conscious perception, 
emotion, volition. The ultimate cause of this evolution 
must itself be a conscious Being, of infinite knowledge, 
holiest affections, and almighty will. We acknowledge that 
we can form no imagination of an infinite degree of these 
attributes. But reason is higher than imagination, and may 
demonstrate the existence of that which the imagination 
cannot paint. Reason shows that perception may exist in 
a degree which sees all the past and all the future as present. 
Reason shows that love may exist in an infinite, all-wise 
benevolence. Reason shows that a will may exist at whose 
single fiat the whole universe could spring out of eternal 
potentiality into eternal actuality. Reason goes even further 
than this. From the necessity of a cause adequate to pro- 
duce all the effects of human intelligence, human affection, 
and human enterprise, she declares that such an Infinite 
Personality does exist, that it is his word which produced 
and sustains creation. 

The creation is sustained by the word of God, and in one 
sense is his word. It is a revelation of his being, of his 
thoughts, and of his purposes. The duty of a created being, 
says Jouffroy, is defined by the design of his Creator; and 
the design of his creation may be discovered from a study 
of his organization. Of course, Jouffroy here uses organiza- 
tion in its largest sense. The normal plan of animal life 
may be discovered from the bodily organization. Agassiz, 
in lecturing to farmers, showed them how, from the mere 
skeleton of the horse and the ox, we might infer that the 
latter could bear confinement in a stable with less injury 
than the former. The very bones of their frame showed un- 
mistakably that the horse would need an abundance of daily 
exercise, the ox would need but little. The body of man 
shows, to a thorough student, the proper rules for preserving 
bodily health and strength. The time required for its growth 
to maturity indicates the normal limit of life. With equal 
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certainty, the mind and soul of man will show, to the care- 
ful and thorough student, the best means of educating and 
developing its powers. This is a more important and more 
difficult study than the study of the body; and its progress 
is, on that very account, much slower. Man learns more 
slowly than the animals. They all come readily up towards 
the mark which is set by the best specimens of their species. 
In other words, the differences in the habits of animals of 
one spegies are trifling compared with the differences among 
men of the same race. 

The capacities of a species are to be judged by the attain- 
ments of the best specimens,—the best individual speci- 
mens. The highest attainments of the best men indicate 
the grade to which mankind is to be elevated. The power 
of self-determination in man, his moral insight, his capacity 
for religious ideas, and his capabilities of religious emotion 
are very highly developed in men of the highest character. 
But, even in men of the lowest grade, these high powers are 
unmistakably present; and it is these which set man so 
incomparably above all the animals. They are parts in his 
moral or spiritual organization. They indicate the end for 
which he was destined. They mark out his duty. Their 
possession is equivalent to having sealed orders from God,— 
a direct command from him to walk by their light. As 
these powers are unfolded in us, we feel ourselves under 
obligation to govern ourselves by the highest moral law, to 
consecrate ourselves in a religious obedience. But, when 
we attempt to obey this virtual command, we find immense 
difficulties in the way. We see constantly that a better 
life is possible. We labor year after year with ourselves, 
not trying to do what more gifted neighbors may have done, 
but trying to live as well and to rise as high as we think 
that we can and ought. Yet the progress is slow; and, in 
many of the best men, it goes on to the very end of a long 
life. When we have learned how to live, and are just begin- 
ning to live as we feel that we ought to live, we are inter- 
rupted by death. Is that the end? Darwin (vol. i. p. 282) 
calls it an intolerable thought to suppose that man is doomed 
to annihilation. 
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This is the third great revelation in creation; God, Duty, 
Immortality. A majority of the great philosophers of the 
world have believed that man is immortal. They have held 
that, at death, man passes into a state of being where he 
retains consciousness, memory, and all spiritual faculties. 
Yet they admit that, in this new state of being, we cannot 
have such a body as that which we now have. To this faith 
in immortality, Jesus gave such new emphasis that in the 
Christian Church it became a doctrine new in its life-inspir- 
ing power. He does not, however, appeal to it as to a postu- 
late. He rather develops it as a corollary. He virtually 
says to the Sadducees: You admit that God exerted a special 
providential care over Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and 
that he revealed himself to Moses. Do you not see that 
this intercourse of the infinite God with men proves man to 
be immortal? Does it not show man to have been made in 
the image of God, capable of intercourse with his Maker, 
and therefore partaking in his Maker’s eternity ? 

This virtual reasoning of Christ with the Sadducees is, in 
fact, the strongest of the natural evidences for the immor- 
tality of the soul. When a man has once clearly seen and 
admitted that the universe is a revelation of its Maker’s 
wisdom, love, and holiness, he very seldom fails to see that 
this proof of the attributes of God shows that man was 
made in the image of his Maker. He very seldom fails to 
be at once lifted by this thought into a faith in his own 
immortal nature. It is sometimes modestly objected that 
this is making God in the image of man, and degrading the 
Infinite Cause of all to a likeness of our earthly frailty. 
The objection is not of real weight to one who overcomes 
the false modesty out of which it arises. We are under an 
invincible necessity of assuming a cause for the universe. 
We are under an equal necessity of assuming that our best 
type of that cause is to be found either in conscious or in 
unconscious being. But it is manifest that consciousness is 
higher than unconsciousness, and therefore a better type of 
the Highest. Moreover, we also clearly see that the only 
real, finite cause known to us is conscious will. This, there- 
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fore, is the only just type of the infinite First Cause. The 
very process, therefore, by which the idea of an infinite God 
is brought out in our minds, and contrasted with the things 
that he has made, leads us to see that we ourselves, in our 
spiritual powers of mind and heart and will, are the nearest 
likeness which we can have of him who is not in the like- 
ness of anything conceivable by us. (Vol. i. pp. 282, 283.) 
Philosophers have also found, in various spiritual consid- 
erations, further confirmations of this faith that man is made 
in the image of God’s eternity. The indivisible unity of 
the self-conscious spirit has been used as an argument for its 
indestructibility. The power of the mind to see and lay 
hold of ideas of the Eternal, the Infinite and Unchange- 
able, is an evidence of its own independence of change and 
motion. The moral instincts also, our ineradicable faith in 
God's truth and justice, demand an immortal life, wherein 
the inequalities of this life shall be rectified, and the right- 
eous and the wicked dealt with more exactly, according to 
their deserts. This necessity of a future state for reward 
and punishment has been strongly felt by all nations who 
have shown in any marked degree a sense of moral right or 
any faith in the existence of a moral government of the uni- 
verse. Another argument is drawn from the ever-expansive 
power of the soul of man. There is no limit to knowledge 
discernible in any department. The works of God are inex- 
haustible, the curiosity of man insatiable. We want an 
eternity in which to pursue science. The heart also ex- 
pands as widely as the horizon of the mind. Art is as pro- 
gressive as the arts. Social affections, social pleasures, are 
capable of rising continually to higher planes and taking 
in continually wider circles. The language of strong feel- 
ing always inclines to expressions which are called hyper- 
bole. They surpass the present occasion. But no expres- 
sion can exceed the nature of the soul that utters it. The 
heart has illimitable capacities for happiness, and its long- 
ings reach after an infinite love. Can these longings of the 
feeble human heart be greater than the riches of this whole 
universe? Can a feeble creature, like man, lay out in his 
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thought and imagination a future grander, greater, more 
blessed, than the totality of all existence in which he is but 
a part? In other words, can a small part contain immeasu- 
rably more than the immeasurable whole? Surely not. 
That which is really desirable for man, and which is re- 
vealed to man as desirable, is also possible, and shall one 
day be actual, even though it take an eternity to accom- 
plish it. 

But, in our comparative ignorance, we do not always 
know what is desirable. Neither is it always safe for us to 
pronounce upon what is possible. All philosophers of note, 
even those most confident of the glorious reality of spiritual 
things, and most firmly believing in God and duty and im- 
mortality, have nevertheless confessed the weakness and 
fallibility of human reason. Like Cicero, in his Tusculan 
Questions, they have acknowledged that they were simply 
arriving at the most probable conclusions, not at demon- 
strations. But, it may be asked, How is it consistent with 
faith in the wisdom and love of God to say that he allows 
these truths —the knowledge of which is so essential for 
our highest happiness — to be so obscurely revealed? Why 
did he not make them as plain as the plainest axioms of 
geometry ? , 

In reply to this doubting inquiry, let us first recollect 
that we do not know anything of the limits of possibility. 
There are men who find it exceedingly difficult to grasp 
even the simplest truths of mathematics with any firmness 
of conviction. There are also men who lay hold of spiritual 
truths with a firmness that cannot be shaken. The cause 
of such differences in human minds, the possible limits of 
such differences, the possible elimination of them, and the 
advantage of their existence or of their elimination, are all 
alike unknown to us. In the presence of facts, we are 
simply to bow before the sovereignty of God, pleased and 
happy when we can understand the borders of his works, 
or reverently silent and studious when we reach the con- 
fines of our present knowledge. 

We do not know why spiritual truths are not made more 
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obviously certain to all men. But we see that, in this diffi- 
culty and obscurity of moral questions, man may find a 
clear test of his own moral wisdom and purity. 

There can be no high happiness without a sanctified will ; 
nor can such a will be revealed unless there is an opportu- 
nity of choosing between right and wrong. There is no 
opportunity for choosing between right and wrong, unless 
there be times and opportunities when, at the parting of the 
ways, it may seem to admit of doubt which is the right way. 
There was a time when the Christian pulpit pressed most 
earnestly upon its hearers the doctrine that this life is a 
scene of probation, wherein men are tried whether they 
will choose evil or good. The teaching was full of error, 
and capable of gross misrepresentation; yet there is also a 
true sense in which life is a scene of probation. God does 
not tempt us to evil, but he gives us opportunity to choose 
good, which of necessity implies the possibility of our choos- 
ing evil. He gives the opportunity to choose good; and in 
that free choice of good lies the highest good for man, and 
the road to his highest happiness. Thus, also, with the per- 
ception of truth and of the greatest of all truths, our high- 
est happiness comes from our free action. We rejoice in the 
truth, but especially in that truth which we have sought and 
found for ourselves. The moment of discovery is the mo- 
ment of rapture. May not this be one reason why the God 
of infinite love is, nevertheless, a God that hideth himself? 
Spiritual truth, like mathematical and physical truth, is 
more highly prized and of more real value, when we dis- 
cover it for ourselves. 

In the scriptures of the Jewish and the Christian faith, it 
is constantly implied, and sometimes distinctly asserted, 
that man is made in the image of God. When the reason 
by intuition sees this clearly, and the understanding has 
confirmed it by induction, and the will distinctly accepted 
it as a guiding and controlling law, then the heart finds in 
it a source of illimitable peace, immortal strength and un- 
speakable joy. 

THomas HIL.. 
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NATURAL, UNNATURAL, AND SUPERNATURAL. 


Supernatural religion only needs a new master of diction. 
To attempt to strike out and coin such diction might indeed 
be a sign of presumption; and, in the affairs of the spirit, 
the servants of God cannot too guardedly beware of pre- 
sumptuous sins, lest they get the dominion over us. But it 
may be of no mean service, now when the minds of men are 
under a contrary spell, to set forth the reasons for believing 
that, when such a finished vehicle of religious thought is 
vouchssafed and acquiesced in by the large body of Christian 
thinkers, supernatural religion will be as strongly intrenched 
in the world of speculation as it ever has been in the world 
of duty and worship. 

No one who confesses any loyalty to the essential spirit of 
Christianity could endure to be understood as not satisfied 
with the language of the Gospels. The religion of the New 
Testament is supernatural religion, and the language of the 
Gospels and Epistles is the language of supernaturalism ; and 
there is no getting around or away from it. But the Bible, 
if it mekes any pretension, pretends to offer no material for 
the schools. It bears only that relation to our set doctrines 
which the finished bridge, with its bounding arches of 
beauty and its curves of living strength, bears to the for- 
mulas of tension and of strain. But, while the Bible does not, 
and gives no evidence that it was ever intended to, consoli- 
date itself into doctrine, doctrine is indispensable; and it is 
the clear duty of man to put into close, shrewd expression 
the flowing spirit of God’s revelation. That such an expres- 
sion of doctrine, when freed from all partial truths and 
merely personal apprehension, will be a fading out into nat- 
ural religion, is here squarely denied; and that, when all 
unnatural matters of fact are abandoned, supernatural relig- 
ion must likewise be abandoned, is here squarely affirmed. 

It may be as well to reckon at once with a certain class of 
people, who take it quite for granted that supernatural religion 
is hopelessly antiquated. Regard for truth obliges one to 
turn away from these blandishments of liberalism. If there 
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is any one to be had in derision, it is he whose mind is so 
feverishly filled with the various novel theories and momen- 
tous discoveries that he can with difficulty tolerate any men- 
tion of the faith by which the men of a former generation 
stayed their steps. Let it be freely granted that a part — 
often the most obvious part — of what goes current as super- 
naturalism has been outlawed by closer observation and 
reflection. But there are ignorance and literalism in unbe- 
lief as well as in belief. That out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings God has ordained praise is not a gratifying 
word to those who have so laboriously worked out or wiped 
out the problem to their satisfaction, but still it is near the 
truth. The fruits of righteousness often save, where copious 
learning and prodigious ingenuity utterly fail. Even for 
the most abstract truths there is no providential assurance 
that they shall not prove false in their application. The 
axioms of Euclid, for example, pertain to a world of surfaces 
without depths, lines without thickness, points without ex- 
tension ; and, so long as we keep under these conditions, its 
air-line method, its path as the bird flies, is well and good. 
Very serious modifications, however, are needed as soon as 
we come to deal with a world,— not a plane, but a sphere, 
a surface returning on itself: more than a sphere,— a cor- 
rugated earth, pimpled with hills, depressed into valleys, . 
ploughed up and furrowed, and mountained with Pelion on 
Ossa. These geometers of thought drive their business of 
general theories, not as though they were dealing with the 
subtile and elastic substance of mind, with the effervescing 
fluid of the self, but as though they had boards to plane. It 
seems now to occur that the questions they are treating in 
so cavalier a manner have depth as well as surface, organism 
as well as mass. You can’t fire thought at a mark, as a ball 
from a gun. Thought must feel its way, and obey its puri- 
fied instincts. “This kind cometh not forth but by prayer 
and fasting.” 

An article of supernatural religion or a matter of belief is 
one which plainly requires the presence and assistance of 
a power added to the operation of the already existing 

3 
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forces. Such articles in common Christian belief are the 
creation of the world, the inspiration of the Bible, the doc- 
trine of sin, involving conscious moral freedom, the idea of 
Providence, prayer, the doctrine of the incarnation and 
immortal life. Naturalism, which endeavors to find only 
a matter of fact in such of these Christian elements as it 
can sanction, regards them as the unassisted outcome of pre- 
existing conditions. Supernaturalism sees in each the pres- 
ence and direction of a new spirit,— a something superadded 
to the mere composition of causes. My purpose will be 
served if three of these doctrines are separately examined, 
and it is then determined whether the natural interpretation 
is equal to the case. 

Christian belief uses the word creation, which it dalens 
tenaciously as an article of faith. The doctrine of evolution 
might perhaps be made to refer only to matters of fact, if 
it hinted at nothing farther than a redistribution of the ele- 
ments of things; but then it abandons just what it is most 
anxious to keep,— the idea of development, the progress of 
human life. If evolution is more than a shifting of the 
parts into new but chance relations, if it allows itself to talk 
of a scale of existence, an animal kingdom which is more 
than an ill-assorted herd, then even the diversity of opera- 
tion of natural forces is unequal to what is put upon it. 
Then the world is a creation, a growth, under the pressure 
or attraction of a power other than itself. All that the 
Bible has to say about the method of creation may be un- 
grudgingly handed over to the trustees of fact, for it is in the 
sphere of fact; but all that evolution has to say about the 
world as process and awakening should be as ungrudgingly 
handed over to belief, for it is in the sphere of belief. The 
lifting up of human life from the brute estate, the leading 
out of tribes and hordes till the national sense is aroused in 
them, the rise of new and more spiritual kingdoms, the dawn 
of the sense of law, order, duty, the birth of consciousness, the 
belief in God, the setting our affections on eternal things, 
—are these less a part of the scheme of creation than the 
changes in the horse’s foot? That there is one steady up- 
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ward intention, one process of self-revealing, is outside the 
domain of the prince of this world, and is a matter of relig- 
ious belief. The evolutionist may abandon this part of his 
idea, but he would surrender over three-fourths of his influ- 
ence and hold on men, and might cry his wares in vain. 
Only the dash and bravura of a new theory could keep us 
from seeing at once that evolution leaves untouched the 
supernatural element of the old creation. 

So with the next great article of the supernatural creed, 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible. Prune off all 
the miracles and prophecies, gratify the full lust for incon- 
sistencies and glosses, this belief remains in the same glaring 
antagonism to the method of the naturalists. M. Renan 
reads out of the Bible his philosophy of the religion of 
Israel. The case, as he presents it, will not be made any 
easier for the believer. His influence is of the deadliest 
kind, because added to his unrivalled critical acumen and 
stores of information will be a soiling touch of moral in- 
delicacy. The fruit of his study is that the primitive relig- 
ion of Israel was a worship of the forces of nature, finally 
and hesitatingly conceived as forming a supreme power. In 
the long migrations and struggles for entrance into Pales- 
tine, such a conception became more integrated, more truly 
monotheistic, until in good time the prophets changed its 
low and narrow conception for the noble one of a God of 
righteousness, a God of all the earth, to be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth. Belief in the inspiration of the Bible 
needs for its justification nothing more. The Bible is the 
continuous record of the struggles of the Jewish race to 
purify its faithh We read it as the history of the slow 
awakening of the consciousness of God and dependence on 
him. Every book is a new witness of the faith of Israel ; 
every psalm brings out into sharper relief the spiritual 
image they had formed of their Lord of hosts. All script- 
ures are, indeed, written for our learning, and are inspired 
by God; but the Bible is the complete revelation of God 
to the human soul, from the earliest and crudest apprehen- 
sion of him to that final, unreserved self-disclosure in the 
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Gospels of Jesus Christ. It is no book of broken lights, of 
fragmentary teachings, but an organic revelation, a spiritual 
world. It takes and deserves the name the WorD or Gop, 
the Book oF LIFE. 

It is the doctrine of the incarnation around which the 
thick of conflict has concentrated itself, and by which the 
deepest passions of men have been aroused. At once mis- 
understood and misconceived by its advocates and adver- 
saries, nothing save the inevitable quality of its trust and 
tle indispensable comfort and assurance which: it brings 
could keep the faith from disrepute. To get at the eternal 
truth of the incarnation, look at the plain and great Bible 
facts, and see how they irresistibly draw together to make 
the pattern of this faith. The plain great facts of the Bible 
are a God of righteousness who yearns over men, as a father 
pitieth his children; man, feeble but aspiring, with instincts 
which qualify him to know and be known of God. As soon 
as the mind sets itself to deal with these facts, alone essen- 
tial to the problem, and turns away from seductive inquiries 
about the gospel narrative and the miracles which probably 
never happened, then it finds itself drawn into so powerful a 
current of inference and conclusion that there is no escape. 
If our lives cannot get rid of the conviction that we have a 
father, even God, so we cannot get rid of the conviction, 
born of the former, that such a Father would declare him- 
self to his children in some full and sufficient manner. We 
are not able to live so perfectly as to know God; we need to 
know God, in order to live perfectly. We see in the Bible 
the steady training of the Jews so as to receive some such 
final revelation. As fast as they are able, he dowers them 
with a new spiritual consciousness. Their history is marked 
by the evidences that they awaited a great event. How the 
history of man is maimed if is denied finding in the Christ 
that perfect witness of God’s love to men! We cannot 
help expecting that somehow, somewhere, in our human 
flesh, that is under the conditions of humanity, God must 
have freely made himself known to men. He must heave 
put himself into the theatre of our humanity. He must 
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have infused some mortal circumstance with a divine charac- 
ter, and some hour of human history with an energy which 
was plainly God's. This word of our faith in the spirit, 
hitherto so halting, so doubtful, must, in the providence of 
God, have .been made flesh and dwelt among us. In the 
advent of the Christ, God visibly turns the current of human 
history, and breathes into the form and mould of man the 
breath of his living spirit. 

Such is the doctrine of the incarnation not as it is tort- 
ured out of a few trivial predictions, but as it rises naturally 
out of the belief that finds its strength in the Bible. It is 
the great flowering of the Bible, bringing to light all that 
was hid in God. The scribes and lawyers, with their Bible 
erudition at the finger-ends, straightway arrive on the scene, 
show us their penny, and tempt us with its image and super- 
scription of Cesar. Are we to believe in the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and the feeding of the five thousand? and 
the answer is, Believe whatever you are compelled to be- 
lieve on the evidence God has granted you, praying that 
your light be not darkness. God who had been preparing 
mankind through so many and great trials and pilgrimages, 
now makes in the Christ a distinct and complete gift of his 
Holy Spirit to human life. 

It will do to rest here. Certainly only a portion of the 
are of belief has been described, if, happily, enough to show 
the curve. New tasks of belief will be laid on men seeking 
a new country; that is, a heavenly. The solemn question 
which presses on this generation is, What is your life? 
What is the kind of nourishment you are seeking? Those 
who have accustomed themselves to the exercise of faith 
have the least to fear in the coming days. They will never 
be wanting in the boldness wherewith they may appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of God. Yet they must be pardoned 
a look of mixed dread and chagrin that the self-sufficiency, 
the self-assertion, the pride, the cruelty of naturalism could 
ever be all that was offered their soul’s hunger for “the 
bread which cometh down from heaven.” 

Joun TUNIS. 
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HAMPTON. 


“In May (1861), at Fortress Monroe, Gen. Butler refused 
to surrender, to the claim of masters in rebellion, slaves 
liable to be employed in the service of the enemy, as contra- 
band of war, which phrase has nearly supplanted every other 
in familiar talk, where refugee slaves are spoken of. From 
this time, the fortress has been the resort of a population of 
several thousand fugitives.” * This pitiful and vagrant pop- 
ulation, gathered upon the plain between the fortress and 
the old village of Hampton, made the first visible issue out 
of the enormous and seemingly hopeless mass of barbarism 
covered by the term “American slavery.” It presently 
gave to the Christian philanthropists of the North the nucleus 
and the hint of what has been developed into one of the 
most interesting and hopeful efforts to solve the questions 
involved in the civilizing of the two great subject races upon 
this continent,— the negro and the Indian. The moment of 
transition, a year or two after the war, we cannot describe 
so well as in the words we listened to a few weeks ago 
(May 24), among the graduation exercises at Hampton, 
from a young colored woman, a former student of that 
school, and a graduate of 1882: — 


These Hampton grounds and their surroundings have been the scene 
of important events in the history of this country and of the negro race. 
A quarter-century ago, rude barracks stood upon sites now occupied by 
imposing buildings, and near to where these youth assemble for instruc- 
tion a motley crowd of contraband refugees used to gather to receive their 
weekly dole of government rations. 

Let us go back in our imaginations to a certain spring morning of this 
period of barracks and contrabands. The usual line of dusky pensioners 
is drawn up before a large barn which has been improvised as a govern- 
ment storehouse, to receive their weekly issue of rations. The govern- 
ment officials perform their task of distributing with surprising rapidity ; 
then a young officer in military dress steps forward, and announces in 
quick, decisive tones that in the following autumn the issue of rations 





* Christian Examiner of July, 1862, p. 104. The term “contraband” (we are 
told) was first used in self-defence by an officer who was charged with insubordina- 
tion by Gen. Butler for refusing to surrender fugitives, and was at once adopted by 
the genera) and by the public. 
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will be stopped. Dismay follows the announcement. Some give way to 
their emotional impulses and break out in pitiable lamentations, but the 
officer is unmoved. He has seen that to this people, now in a transi- 
tion state, larger aid from the government would be misplaced kindness ; 
and, with the interest of the freedmen at heart, has carried out the 
order from Washington, left to his discretion, to withdraw the rations. 
In the summer that follows, with the aid of interested friends, he pro- 
cures work for the able-bodied, and they begin a new life of self-depend- 
ence. They are not left to stand entirely alone, nor were the old and 
decrepit left uncared for; but they are gradually led to self-support. 
That this institution should have been founded here, where such scenes 
have transpired, and that the same officer should have been called to its 
head, seems in its peculiar fitness to have been divinely planned. This 
connecting link between the past and future of the race is surely not the 
result of chance.* 


Praise for the wisdom, timeliness, and practical skill with 
which the work has been carried out is due, first of all, to 
the American Missionary Association ¢ of New York, which 
had the direction of it at the start. The controlling board 
of sixteen trustees is composed of the representatives of six 
different religious bodies, including our own, who have exe- 
cuted their trust, as we have reason to believe, with scrupu- 
lous fidelity and entire harmony. The “Hampton Normal 
and Industrial Institute” has grown until “the limit as to 
numbers, five hundred blacks and one hundred and forty 
Indians, is now reached.” Its property consists of about 
seven hundred acres of rich land (including the “ Hemenway 
Farm” of five hundred acres) and an invested fund of $157,- 
000, giving an annual income reckoned at $7,000. From 
the State of Virginia it receives, as an agricultural college, 
an annual appropriation of $10,000, and from the United 
States, for the education of Indians, one of $20,000. Its 
annual expenses are estimated at $97,000, so that it looks to 
the public (not in vain) for yearly gifts of $60,000, which 





*In this and other extracts which we give from these Commencement exercises, 
we do not alter a word from the papers as written and delivered by the colored 
graduates. 

t This Association ‘‘ was formed in 1846 by those friends of missions who declared 
themselves aggrieved by the countenance given by some other philanthropic associa- 
tions to slavery, polygamy, and kindred forma of evil.” Since the war, “ the press- 
ing needs of the freedmen of the Southern States have absorbed almost all the means 
at the disposal of the Board.” 
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keep it, its directors think, desirably near to the heart and 
conscience of the community, though an endowment fund of 
half a million is greatly to be wished. A large part of the 
students’ expenses is paid by their own labor, for which 
they are paid wages to the yearly amount of more than $40,- 
000. This labor includes sawing and cutting up of lumber, 
framing and building of houses, printing, book-binding, 
blacksmith’s, wheelwright’s, and tinsmith’s work, besides 
farming, baking, laundry-work, etc.: we find twelve distinct 
industrial establishments enumerated, which include the 
teaching and practice of nineteen useful trades. How im- 
: portant all this is, in laying the basis of a genuine civiliza 
tion for the two races, it is needless to say. It is encourag- 
ing to find that the Indians, in particular, show a remark- 
able aptitude in the handling of mechanical tools. No jeal- 
ousies or rivalries, that we could learn, show themselves 
between the two races — whose relations, as well as those 
of the sexes (perhaps one-third of the students being girls), 
are regulated with excellent judgment. Not to fail in any 
of the lessons of civilized life, the Institute has a row of 
three-room cottages occupied by young Indian families, 
father, mother, and child; and it was a fine lesson of the 
higher courtesy when the young men marched in military 
order, in full school uniform and with their own regimental 
band, opened ranks upon the lawn, and stood with uncov- 
ered head while the girls passed in procession between them 
to the daily meal. The precision, neatness, and self-respect 
taught under the forms of military discipline — without car- 
rying of arms —are a strikingly effective and valuable feat- 
ure in the school. The intellectual instruction, given under 
thirty-two teachers in a three years’ course, comes well up 
to the standard of our English High Schools; and the prac- 
tice has been in use (how extensively we do not know) of 
breaking the course by sending the students away for a year 
of practical experience in teaching, and so getting a higher 
and graver idea of their vocation before their final year. 
Besides the facts and figures, which one learns at second 
hand, there are certain impressions the visitor receives, 
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which make his personal testimony. His first impression is, 
perhaps, of the locality itself: the grandeur of the system of 
inland waters made up by the Chesapeake and its conflu- 
ents, the Shenandoah, the Patapsco, the Potomac, the Rap- 
pahannock, the York, the James, and the Elizabeth,— every 
mile of it historic, and chief of all “ Hampton Roads,” 
which witnessed, almost under the guns of Fort Monroe, the 
most dramatic and the most critical event of our whole 
naval history, the repulse of the “ Merrimack” by the 
*“ Monitor,” and the birth of a new era of naval warfare. 
One feels that these names and memories have a special fit- 
ness as marking the spot of this moral and civilizing inva- 
sion of the South. Then, as he approaches the verdant 
levels at the school landing, he is amazed to see, not the 
plain college structure or two which he may have looked 
for, but what seems a clustering, handsome, and prosperous 
village, with chimney-stacks that tell of busy industry, and 
church-tower, halls, and dwellings that define the higher 
meaning of the place, thirty or more edifices in all. Then 
his imagination is struck by the thought that all this costly 
equipment and generous outlay represents one phase of an 
enterprise which, with its controlling motive, was (we may 
say) wholly unheard of and impossible until this very period 
of Christian civilization we live in now,— the enterprise to 
uplift, instruct, and provide with all helps to civilize and 
improve those two races, darker than our own, cast upon 
our mercy, the one standing in our past for our darkest 
terror and hate, the other for our wickedest injustice and 
contempt. What former age could ever have conceived in 
its heart the possibility of such an enterprise as this? 
These, we may say, come as fresh first impressions, as if 
there were something new in them, upon one who floats up, 
across those wide waters, to that placid, crowded, and busy 
shore. 

But it is a matter of still greater interest to know what 
response is made by those for whom all this effort is ex- 
pended, what success it has had already upon the minds it 
was meant to teach, and what hope there is of the wider 
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work it aims at. As the best answer we can give at present 
to such questions, we copy here from a few of the exercises 
we listened to the other day : — 


Hampton Girls.— Many of these girls have been in the pursuit of edu- 
cation for three or four years, in order that they may be better prepared 
to help their people. They feel that there is a great work before them, 
a work such as God has never put into the hands of our girls until re- 
cently. Many of them know well, if not from personal experience by 
hearing their parents tell, of a time when our race in the South lived 
under a cloud; when a colored man dared not call his home or his labor 
his own; when colored women took no pride in teaching their children 
habits of truthfulness and cleanliness. Bui those days have passed away, 
thank God for it; and with new days they take new courage.... No 
grander mission could be given any one, nor one in which she could do 
more good in her day and generation, than that of educating our people, 
and thus helping to p!ace them on a true equality with other races. 

In many of the towns and counties where these girls go, the people 
are very, very poor, ignorant, and superstitious. Often there is not a 
single colored man in the whole town who owns a home of his own ; they 
farm on shares, and a large part of their share goes for groceries. The 
children are kept from school perhaps two days out of a week. John 
“had to pick tobacco”; James “had to carry water for mother to 
wash”; Mary “had to nurse the baby”; and very little progress is 
made where pupils are irregular in attendance. In a few instances there 
has not been so much as a school-house belonging to the town. In one 
of the counties a school-house was unknown until 1874. In another, the 
school-house was built by a poor colored woman, who dragged the logs 
from the top of a mountain, in order that her six children might have the 
advantages of an education. In places where there are schools, they are 
generally very rudely built and poorly furnished. Imagine a house 
twenty-five by thirty feet perhaps, built of rough material in the begin- 
ning and still rougher now, having withstood the storms of several win- 
ters, one or two broken steps leading to the door, which hangs on one 
hinge, a window in one end, with two or three panes of glass, the other 
holes filled with rags, one or two planks nailed together as an apology for 
a table, a half-dozen backless benches, a stool, a leaky bucket, a broken 
dipper, and a very small stove,— these are the conveniences ; and twenty- 
five or thirty ignorant, half-clad children, with soiled faces and uncombed 
hair, the materials with which most of the Hampton girls begin their work. 

It is not uncommon for Hampton girls to find no Sunday or church 
organization; but, knowing that they are sent from God to bear good 
tidings, they soon begin to plant seeds of love and kindness in a soil that 
is naturally rich, but unproductive because uncultivated. These seeds 
do not always spring up immediately, for their growth is often retarded 
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by thorns and briers; but, when they once get above the ground, they 
seem to grow out the faster, and their fruits show more plainly amidst 
the thorns of ignorance and vice. In my own city, when the election 
for “local option” was going on, no one took a more active part than 
the Hampton girls. They gave temperance lectures and exhibitions; 
and, when the final election day came round, they were stationed near 
voting precincts, with lunches of biscuits and hot coffee for those who 
held tickets, in order that they might not lose votes by going to dinner. 
And, though the city did not go “dry,” yet these women were not dis- 
couraged: the thought that there is always a resurrection of the just 
comforted them, and they hope that, when the next election comes round, 
the hopes of their labors shall have been ripened. 

Iu looking at the stars on a map which mark the schools taught by 
Hampton graduates, we find them scattered all over the United States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Dominion of Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, but chiefly in our beloved Virginia, the State 
which leads the South in giving education and equal opportunity to all. 


Way down in Georgia.— You have but to mention south-west Georgia, 
and I think I am safe in saying there is not one ex-slave in all that State 
that could not tell you something of its horrors during slavery. I have 
heard people who spoke from experience say it would have been easier 
to die than to be sold down on one of those plantations. Slaves in other 
places were often sent there when they were rebellious to be subdued, 
and they were subdued or killed. It is said that a long time after the 
slaves there were declared free, they scarcely knew any difference. ... 
My first year out of school I taught at my own home, and then I was 
asked to go and teach in a town in that dreaded south-west Georgia. It 
almost took my breath away. All of my childish dread of the place 
came back, and I felt that I could not go; but, after thinking longer, I 
decided it was foolish and unworthy of me to feel that way about it, 
and so made up my mind at once to go. ... I soon found that my board- 
ing-place was a fair sample of many of the colored people’s homes there. 
They told me that, at first, the white people refused to sell them any 
land, and it was not until many of the colored people succeeded in get- 
ting away from the place that they consented to it. Those who left had 
to run away by night, though they were free in name. It was pitiful 
to hear how those who remained struggled, and what sacrifices they 
made to get a little land where they could raise their own cotton; but 
they said, when they once got a little, it was not so hard to get more. At 
first, they did not give education a thought: their own desire was to have 
something to live on; but, when they did turn their attention in that 
direction, they went to work to support the school six months themselves, 
as the county only gave them three months, and so employed a teacher. 
He had been there a month, they said, when one Sunday he got up in 
cburch and told the colored people that they were free, and it was time 
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for them to begin to act like it, and stop being so afraid of the white 
people. The next day a number of white men told him that the sooner 
he left the place the better; they said they did not object to his teach- 
ing, but did not approve of the advice he was giving the colored people, 
and did not mean that it should be repeated. “We advised him to go,” 
the colored people said, “for we knew a crowd would go to his house at 
night, in disguise, and kill him, so we have not been able to get much 
of a teacher here since.” This intelligence certainly made my fears 
much greater, but since I was there I resolved to make the best of it 
and stay. 


My Field of Work (by a graduate of 1874).— Graduates on the eve of 
Commencement are to be pardoned for air-castle building. The matter- 
of-fact world generally brings them around all right, and Hampton grad- 
uates generally light on their feet very quickly when they discontinue 
their operation in the air. I began my work as teacher in the beauti- 
ful valley of Virginia, in a quiet little hamlet named Bansacks, in Octo- 
ber, 1874. The conception formed then, that my work was moral and 
spiritual as well as intellectual, has remained with me. The work in- 
spired me with zeal, because I looked at it in this threefold sense... . I 
found the sentiment among the whites here favorable to education. Our 
people generally were striving to obtain property and to improve their 
homes. From that school have come several young men to this institu- 
tion, who are proving an honor, I believe, to their former teacher and to 
this their Alma Mater. The pulpit, rising in intelligence, is also prov- 
ing a great auxiliary of public and higher education among us. 

The public schools in the country districts of North Carolina are ex- 
ceedingly defective, and their sessions very short. I spent a short time 
in the north-eastern part of that State, in the summer of 1876, and found 
that the authorities felt no serious concern as to the ability of the 
teachers whom they employed, nor as to their payment. I returned to 
Virginia in the fall of 1876. ... The white citizens generally were favor- 
able to the education of the negro. A young white merchant, a gradu- 
ate of Roanoke College, said to me that the white people of the South 
ought to submit cheerfully to the taxation necessary to support excel- 
lent public schools for all the children of both races. ... Virginia at this 
time was passing through those financial throes which came very near 
wrecking her public schools and all other public institutions. Our sal- 
aries were generally promises to pay. We rarely collected them from 
the treasurer. Our drafts, being sold at a great discount, were sometimes 
collected several years afterward by a second or third party. Still we 
tried to do our work faithfully, and several of the young men and women 
taught by us have taught acceptably in the schools in that locality. 

Passing in 1883 down to Staunton, I taught there two years. The 
schools had been in the hands of all white teachers. I took the princi- 
palship, with six assistants. The wisdom, on the part of a liberal Board, 
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of putting the schools into the hands of colored teachers was very 
seriously questioned by the city superintendent. He had previously said 
that he did not think that a sufficient number of competent colored 
teachers could be found to do the work. We began to teach the 15th of 
September. Before December the superintendent was thoroughly con- 
verted, and he has never fallen from grace. We not only converted him, 
but a great many of the white citizens and many of the colored who, 
lacking race pride, had looked upon the change with gloomy forebod- 
ings. The superintendent was a teacher of long experience and wide 
observatiop, had in various parts of the country, and is now a promi- 
nent officer of the Richmond public schools; yet he said that one of my 
assistants, an alumna of this school, was the best primary teacher that 
he had ever seen. The closing exercises in June, 1884, brought together 
an audience which crowded the spacious opera-house from bottom to top. 
Several leading white citizens said to us the next day that the exercises 
surpassed anything in the history of the public schools, ergardless of race. 


Mission Work in Tennessee.— Soon after my graduation, I was sent 
by the Woman’s Home Missionary Association of Boston to teach in a 
district in middle Tennessee, where there had been few advantages for 
education since emancipation. There were many who, even under these 
unfavorable circumstances, had made some progress; and, what seemed 
to me very pathetic, there were some who endeavored to impart their 
small store of knowledge to others less favored. This was illustrated in 
one of their Sunday-schools which I visited. There had been an attempt 
at organization in this school. There was a secretary, who with much 
tribulation succeeded in writing the names of the scholars, only to find 
the task of reading them equally laborious; and there was a superin- 
tendent, who, in deference to his ministerial calling, was the instructor 
of the Bible class. ’Tis true that he stumbled over the long words, and 
sometimes found it necessary to skip them altogether; but his teaching 
had at least the quality of originality. I recollect one of his quaint 
comments on Christian living: said he, “ Did you ever notice an old hen 
that has had one wing clipped to keep her from flying over the garden 
fence? She will fly up a little ways one-sided, and then flop down; and 
I have seen some people start up in the Christian life in the same one- 
sided way, and by and by they flop down, and that’s the end of their 
Christian living.” 

Another interesting way of employing my time outside the school- 
room was in visiting in the homes. Some of them were wretchedly poor 
places, built of rough logs and daubed with clay. There was always 
an ample fireplace, which was invaluable as a means of ventilation. 
Often in my round of visits I would carry pictures to brighten up the 
bare rough walls, or even more substantial gifts of clothing with 
which the kind Northern friends kept me constantly supplied. It wes 
a great pleasure to add in this way to the scant comforts of these poor 
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people. It always seemed to lift the burden of their every-day lives a 
little to have me sit and talk with them or read to them, and I count 
among the happiest hours of my life those which I spent thus in those 
far-off Southern cabin homes, 

Often the united efforts of the father and mother were insufficient to 
support the large family with the small wages they received for their 
unskilled field labor, and small children had to be taken from school to 
help as bread-winners, or to keep house and tend the baby while the 
mother worked in the field. There was an earnest desire for education 
among the young people, and the larger girls were able to attend school 
chiefly through their own efforts, not because their parents were unwill- 
ing to send them, but because they were too poor to support them. 
Some of the girls would take in washing and work early and late that 
they might attend school. Others would do the milking and other 
chores for white families for their board, and attend school between 
times. The bomes grew perceptibly brighter as these girls progressed 
in their studies and tastes. One lovely girl, after reading Little Women, 
aspired to have such a happy home as that of the March girls, and used 
every effort to make her own a brighter place. Before the dream was 
realized she was called to heaven, but the earthly home was always bet- 
ter for this inspiration,— the house was kept clean and neat, and the 
flower-garden tended, because Jenny loved it so. And the poor tired 
mother used to love to talk of “Jo” and “ Beth” after the dear voice 
which had made them household names to her was silent. Thus 
through her writing, the life of that noble woman touched those humble 
lives and lifted them nearer to her own; and in that lowly cabin, as well 
as in the homes of the rich, Miss Alcott is held in loving remembrance. 


We have copied somewhat freely from these addresses, 
because they are the clearest first-hand evidence we have 
heard, both as to the actual work the School is doing upon 
its pupils, and of the spirit and success with which they are 
following it out among their people. Having before pub- 
lished some less encouraging testimony as to “ The Negro’s 
Need in Education,” * we are the more glad to be able to 
certify how the need is met, and how the better qualities of 
that race are called out. In listening to these words, as they 
come from the lips of those colored young men and women, 
another impression deepens, and becomes very significant. 
The frankness is very noticeable with which they speak of 
their own race and color —and do it not only with no sense 
of humiliation, or even of past wrong, but rather with a cer- 
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tain hopeful pride. This is very interesting to one who can 
look back to the time when it was bitterness to remember 
and an affront to recall the very existence of that fact. The 
race-consciousness, which is marked and noteworthy among 
them, is coming to be the sentiment of race-pride, which 
with the birth of a new hope conceives that a great future 
lies before it. 

Whatever may be true or whatever may be false in this 
anticipation, at any rate the phenomenon is one to make us 
ponder. Two alleged facts, in regard to it, press themselves 
strongly upon the mind. First, the black population in the 
Southern country is said to be increasing in a ratio more 
rapid than the white; and an ordinary collection of colored 
persons is said to be perceptibly darker than a similar collec- 
tion a few years ago. The latter is what we might naturally 
expect under the new régime of liberty: it tells well in 
the direction of morality and‘ self-respect among the blacks. 
But, politically, it is a matter of grave significance. It 
shows that, physiologically speaking, the two races which 
occupy the South are moving apart, while that which is in- 
ferior in intelligence and force is gaining a formidable pre- 
ponderance in numbers. We do not undertake to speculate 
upon the reasons or consequence of this phenomenon, or 
what it may possibly betoken in a far-distant future. It 
revives, however, the well-known opinion of Agassiz and 
other anthropologists to the effect that there will slowly 
come about, as the consequence of emancipation, a physical 
separation of the two races, each, by a sort of instinct, gravi- 
tating to the locality for which Nature has best fitted it: 
the one darkly fringing coast and valley, a population of 
the lowland, while the other comes more and more to 
occupy the open plain and upland. Such theories may 
serve to amuse our fancy ; but what we see in fact is that 
the two populations stand face to face and closely inter- 
mingled, and that leading men among the whites —as 
Governor Wade Hampton in a recent number of the Forum 
—frankly declare their resolution that, come what may, the 
blacks shall never rule by force of numbers. All sorts of 
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possible dangers lurk, no doubt, in such a situation. There 
are some who look upon it now with anxiety and even alarm; 
and some went so far as to point out to us the other day the 
spot where collision seemed to them likely to occur,— some 
blow struck in passion to resent the particular form of in- 
solence most apt to come from pride of race, affront to wife 
or daughter, with a vague hope of support from the North 
in any struggle that might follow. Their hope would surely 
be as vain as it is vague; and the best that could be looked 
for in a conflict of races would be a hated and disfranchised 
majority, held down as in Ireland, in Hungary, in Egypt, by 
an inexorable master-race. From all such possibilities the 
best defence that could be devised is just such an outwork 
as that at Hampton, just such an advance upon barbarism as 
is made by the trained forces of the Christian intelligence of 
the North. 

It is worth noticing that, while the instructors of the 
blacks recognize the great, if not formidable, future opened 
up to them as an independent race, and are doing their 
utmost to prepare for it, the best friends of the Indians 
look to their merging and disappearance in the body of our 
population. The government school at Carlisle, we were told, 
adopts the policy of keeping back its pupils from a return to 
their own people, seeking chances for them to follow their 
trades and industries in the East. At Hampton, where 
Indian pupils have been received only for the last ten years, 
the other policy is followed, of training them to go as teachers, 
or as civilized and industrious citizens, among their kindred of 
the Plains: with “land in severalty ” for an entering wedge, 
it is hoped that they will take their place there worthily, and 
all traces of race-difference at length pass away. This is 
the hope expressed to us by the lady (a physician by educa- 
tion) who works most intimately upon them and among 
them. The Indians are said to show more character, more 
self-respect, more mechanical skill, and more sense of humor 
than the blacks: fluent speech and the gift of melodious 
voice are not theirs, and their ways of expressing themselves 
are characteristically different. Thus in a dramatic tableau 
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of their own devising, at the close of the literary exercises, 
they exhibited in procession, two and two, the arts of skill 
they had actually learned at Hampton, in addresses to the 
Great Father —one of their own number who came upon the 
stage in full continental uniform, representing Washington 
attended by his staff— who adopted them, one by one, into 
his family, presenting each with the national flag, which 
they waved in concert with patriotic song; while an Indian 
hunter, with his demure squaw, attired in full savage cos- 
tume of buckskin and feathers, with bow and arrows, appeal- 
ing for adoption in his barbarous tongue through an inter- 
preter, was duly made to understand that his rude toils and 
savage sloth were no longer in demand, and was admitted 
on probation only, to share the privilege of the rest. This 
quaint and touching symbol] seemed to tell the true purpose 
of those taciturn and impassive youth, whose faces, still as 
masks, seemed to look rather loftily upon the more child- 
like and effusive gayeties of their duskier fellow-students. 
We have heard, indeed, most pathetic stories told of young 
school-bred Indians, who, returning to their native encamp- 
ment in the wilds, found no companionship and no toleration 
for their civilized ways, who would stop and dismount to 
pick up a chance bit of newspaper so as to freshen some 
memory of happier times, and who found themselves with a 
sort of despair drifting compulsorily back to the inhumani- 
ties they had once unlearned. Such stories tell what relief 
there may be in the yearly re-enforcements of civilization 
which go out into the wilderness from such a school as this. 

A familiar talk of General Armstrong — who moves as an 
honored hero and a beloved father among his dusky charge 
— with the graduating class of perhaps fifty or sixty seemed 
to bring out in a genuine way the temper and motive which 
the School had inculcated, let us hope had thoroughly 
wrought into the mind and character of its pupils. All 
appeared, naturally, to look to teaching as their occupation, 
and to being the educators of their race. All, if so fortu- 
nate, hoped to teach for as much as three months or six 
months of the year. But all, or most, were ready to fill out 
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that task by downright labor of farm or trade. And all, or 
most, expected to work in the country, among the blacks, 
who are very poor. They knew the money chances were 
better in large towns; but to the question why they chose 
the country one of them promptly answered, “In the city 
we should be waiters, and dependent; in the country we 
shall be farmers, and independent.” And we thought we 
had never heard the antithesis more neatly or more hope- 
fully put. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


“ Among all the men whom I have known, I have known 
no polygon with so many sides as Freeman Clarke.” This 
was the remark of a careful observer, who had had a very 
large knowledge of men. It may be added that the sides 
were well cut, and the angles sharp and distinct. Thus, his 
colleagues on the Board of Education of Massachusetts 
knew him as a well-informed educator, with decided con- 
victions, and reasons for those convictions. So, too, his 
colleagues on the Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
knew him; and so, too, his associates in the practical ad- 
ministration of the great Boston Library, with its cluster of 
branches. So was it, indeed, with every one with whom 
he was thrown into practical relations. By that habit of 
his to which he alluded in the notes of autobiography which 
he wrote out for the celebration of his seventieth birthday, 
the moral purpose of the man dominated his effort, and his 
choice of a field of effort. “He did the duty next his 
hand,” quite indifferent to any reputation which he might 
win in doing it; and, doing it with the very highest motive, 
the result was that he did it well. In the midst, therefore, 
of a crowd of memories in which men express their grati- 
tude for one or another of his many gifts, there is this uni- 
form expression of grief that we have lost a man so useful 
to the Church, to the city which was his home, to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and to the country. 

Without attempting the least sketch of his work in other 
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directions, I am glad to say something in this journal of the 
direction which his life has given to the organization of the 
Unitarian Church, and of the gratitude with which that 
Church rightly regards him. These fifty years of his active 
life are the very half-century which followed on the critical 
and exegetical period of the history of the Unitarian move- 
ment, in which the American Unitarian Association was 
founded, and in which it was ordered that our Christian 
work should be done as by a separate communion. The 
young Unitarians who entered college when James Free- 
man Clarke entered had been trained in a school of con- 
troversy against Calvinism. They were used to preaching 
which turned on accurate and sound criticism of the New 
Testament; and their religious teachers had a certain scorn 
of the effusive, introspective, and self-abasing processes of 
what began to call itself “ evangelical religion.” The whole 
body of them detested cant, and were very shy of eager or 
even devout expressions with which it was possible that 
cant might be connected. It is not too much to add that, 
whatever their confidence in the present inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, they were shy of expressing that confidence, 
from their fear of misleading the people into absurdities and 
exaggerations of which the so-called religious world around 
them was daily exhibiting the folly. They had led men 
out from a manufactured and superficial ecclesiasticism 
which had had a certain pretence of devotion; and they 
‘were very unwilling, by any accident, to lead them back 
into any similar entanglement. 

Mr. Clarke and his contemporaries entered the Unitarian 
ministry with the distinct feeling that much was to be done 
by their generation in changing the theology of the whole 
country. In his case, and in the case of many of his con 
temporaries, before their studies at the Divinity School were 
over, they found that their own theology was enlarged. 
Men who had begun their studies with the idea that they 
were to sway the world by their accurate criticism of the 
New Testament came into the pulpit sure that they were 
to move it by translating to it the present voice of God's 
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spirit as it spoke to them. Not to speak of others, Mr. 
Clarke saw at once that in such address of the preacher 
to-day, every tender hymn of the church, every eager ex- 
pression of its mystics,—mnay, every real formality of its 
ritual,— might be as valuable as ever. So soon as he was 
well in the ministry, anybody who knew his work knew that, 
with him, the “ meeting-house” was not a place for criti- 
cism merely, or mainly for discussion or appeal, but that it 
was the house and the place of prayer. His new-founded 
“Church of the Disciples” might well have been-called an 
evangelical church. I think I have some recollection that 
it was so called, though not by itself. People there were 
not afraid to speak of a prayer-meeting. They compre- 
hended the value of religious service. They did not think 
they went to church to hear a sermon. It was “the 
church” which settled the minister, not the congregation ; 
it was “the church” which sung a hymn; it was “the 
church” which organized a charity; it was “the church” 
which welcomed strangers. In all this, the religious genius 
of the founder of the church showed itself. His perfect 
consciousness of his communion with God infused a devout 
spirit into the life of the whole organization. 

The life and work of such a man were of course reflected 
and repeated outside his own pulpit, or the congregation 
which sought him on Sunday. It is hard to say how early 
his published sermons and his little books found their way 
into all the religious circles in this country. It is quite’ 
certain that their circulation has been very much larger in 
the so-called Orthodox ranks than it ever was in the Uni- 
tarian ranks, for the simple reason that organized Ortho- 
doxy outnumbers organized Unitarianfsm twenty-fold. This 
intimacy with God, to which he summons men, is a matter 
quite beneath the lath and plaster partitions of human 
ecclesiasticism ; and people who “had never heard of the 
Unitarian plan,” and do not know to-day of its existence, 
have been blessed by his suggestion of their nearness to 
God, of the simplicity of prayer, and of its eternal founda- 
tion in the very nature of God and man. 
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In our own communion, it would be difficult to say how 
far his present influence has been at work, as a part of, and in 
the midst of, the great providential tide which makes ours 
the “Church of the Holy Spirit.” For I suppose it would 
be safe to say that no preacher of our body ever came in 
his journeyings within fifty miles of Boston, that he did 
not, like steel drawn to the magnet, go to report himself to 
James Freeman Clarke, to receive at least his blessing, and, 
if might be, his instruction and counsel. It would be safe 
to say that if, by any device, Mr. Clarke’s assistance could 
have been obtained for any man’s ordination in our pul- 
pit in the last forty years, preacher and congregation would 
have thought his presence a blessing. It is certain that 
nothing which our publishing societies have published has 
been more welcome in the cause of pure and simple religion 
than his tracts or his controversial writings or his different 
books of devotion. : 

For some years, when the Unitarians of the country chose 
to administer their missions on a very modest and economi- 
cal scale, he was an active secretary of the Missionary Board. 
It is a pleasant thing now to go back and look over the 
correspondence of those years. Absolutely unselfish,— one 
would say untiring,— ready to put his hand to any work, 
the eagerness with which he struck his blow, or said his 
word, or laid the foundation stone, or put on the pinnacle 
of a spire, gives to his correspondence of those years an 
interest fairly dramatic. It is like reading a history of the 
time to read a file of his old letters. There is never a word 
wasted, they blaze with humor, they are always wise, they 
are even judicial in their careful balance of both sides, and 
always they recognize the truth that something is to be 
done, and is to be done at once, and show that he is more 
than willing to take his part in the doing. 

In those charming biographical notes which he furnished 
for his own seventieth birthday, he says that he had 
thought, in early life, of studying law. The thought was 
wiser than the thoughts of men often are when they choose 
their professions, for he certainly had an eminently judi- 
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cial mind. As I said just now, he looked on both sides of 
every question carefully. He did so with a passionless free- 
dom from prejudice; and he was apt to begin his presenta- 
tion of any subject by a careful statement of what might be 
said on either side, before he proceeded to balance argu- 
ments against each other. Looking back on his life, it is 
easy enough to see that he saved himself a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety by looking at both sides of the shield 
before he pronounced with regard to it. But it is not 
every one who has such self-control. The deep regard in 
which he is held by people who think they are widely sepa- 
rated in theological convictions is to be accounted for by 
the certainty which all men had of this passionless impar- 
tiality. 

In the biographical notes which were read at his funeral, 
he also speaks of his readiness to “do the next thing,”— to 
do the duty next his hand. The moral purpose dominated 
the act. He was absolutely indifferent to his own reputa- 
tion. He probably never wasted a minute in fifty years 
in considering whether a sentence or paragraph sounded 
well, or had literary finish, or, in any sort, whether it would 
reflect credit upon him. The business of word, sentence, 
paragraph, sermon, essay, or book, was to do a certain work 
which he had in his mind as something necessary to be 
done. He did not see that anybody else was likely to do 
it, and therefore he did it. “He did one thing with just 
as much alacrity as the other: the moral purpose entirely 
controlled such mental aptness or physical habits as he 
could bring to bear, with a curious indifference as to the 
nature or field of the particular duty to which he was as- 
signed” by the Ruler of this world. Not but that he had 
a fine literary taste and critical ability. When he amused 
himself or pleased his friends by writing verses, when he 
translated a passage from some German poet, he could file 
as well as the best machinist with words. But, in his 
every-day work, he addressed himself simply and squarely 
to the thing that was to be done; and here is the reason 
why his every-day work is done so well. In a little note of 
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his own, of the year » he expresses, by accident, the 
principle of his life: “I wish to be counted in in every good 
work. ... Tell me my share, and I will send it.” 

He used to tell an amusing story of the way in which he 
learned Latin, by accident almost, by reading in his grand- 
father’s library some of the classical books, which he thought 
he was not meant to see. I think it turned out that old 
Dr. Freeman had left them in his way on purpose. How- 
ever this may have been, the accident of a growing boy 
reading Latin “for the fun of it,” even though it had the 
additional stimulus that he thought he was not meant to 
read it, is an interesting illustration of what there was in 
him. For he was a native student. He was a very accu- 
rate student. He knew how to work very well, and he 
wasted no time on anything he had in hand. It is an 
advantage to the world that he had the courage to establish 
his home three or four miles away from the riffraff of map- 
pedlers, and other people who have axes to grind, who 
draw so much blood from most of the working ministers of 
a large city. Thus, to his own courage, and, let it be added, 
to the loyalty and skill of the members of his household, 
the world owes a great amount of scholarly work, such 
as the world has ceased to expect from ministers in the 
thick of professional duty in-cities. If grumbling were ever 
in order, it would be worth while to ask, in passing, 
_whether it is the best use to make of a man who has shown 
his powers for scholarship to put him in a place where 
the door-bell may ring two hundred and fifty times a day, 
and he be asked by two hundred and fifty tramps how they 
are to earn their living. Mr. Clarke, with all his readiness 
to lend a hand, has succeeded in saving time for thorough 
books, which he has added to the literature of religion and 
theology. He made the time to carry on a careful course 
of instruction in the Harvard Divinity School for the years 
between 1867 and 1872. His course there was a course on 
Christian Doctrine. And he is probably as widely known 
among readers for his two volumes-on the Ten Great Relig- 
ions as he is by any of his printed works. One would like 
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to go into some analysis of the literary and scholarly charac- 
ter of these books, but for that this is not the time. 

If he had not shown it anywhere else, he was in the 
service of the Unitarian Association long enough to assure 
them that he had some of the most desirable requisites of 
an executive officer. It is of course to say of him that he 
was not afraid to tell his mind to anybody. He was a good 
judge of men: he knew where the round peg belonged, and 
he knew where the square peg belonged; and these were 
faculties very needful to a man in that position. From a 
hundred such letters as I have spoken of, as wise as they 
are entertaining, all of them, I venture to copy a part 
of one: — 

“William H. Channing once said, ‘What shall be done 
with an artist who is not an artist?’ So I say, ‘ What 
shall be done with a minister who is not a minister?’ Es- 
says on the true, the beautiful, and the good are in no 
demand out of the vicinity of Boston. 

“But certainly there is a place for every one. This is 
my unwavering conviction. But two things are necessary: 
first, to find the right place; second, to be willing to go 
to it and work in it. 

4 has ample culture and discipline, and ten times the 
knowledge of the young men just out of the Divinity 
School; but, if he does not ‘get preaching,’ it is evident 
that he cannot preach. As to the West, men who cannot 
succeed here are sure not to succeed there.” 

I have never forgotten the zeal with which we congratu- 
lated him when he had brought to one of the anniversaries, 
of which he had had the supervision, a spirited preacher 
from another communion whom he had lured into our 
decorous pulpit by his ready sympathy. Some one told 
Clarke then that, if he could find ten other preachers who 
spoke as bad grammar as that man did, he would have 
given to the Unitarian Church the one thing it lacked. In 
all his administration of that office, he was wise, hopeful, 
energetic, and successful» I am disposed to think that his 
colleagues on other boards will say the same thing. He 
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was always on the alert and on the advance; he always 
showed his confidence in men and in our institutions; he 
was always sure to be recommending large things, and yet 
knew the importance of careful attention to details. 


In fewer words, this is a great man. He has been willing 
to bring to the “duty next his hand” distinguished power. 
The unselfishness of his life, of course, helps, not to say 
compels, success. He chooses to give to the duty in hand 
the faculty and energy which a selfish man would give to 
personal advancement, or to something else suggested by 
ambition, or the wish to advance himself. The duty in 
hand is therefore driven forward, by a hard so steady and 
a blow so firm that the bolt has to enter where it is bidden. 
He succeeds, because the service he renders is whole- 
hearted. 

And, to return to what I said in the beginning of this’ 
paper, his success has been side by side with the advance 
of the Unitarian Church of America in the last half-century. 
That Church has advanced in fifty years from the honorable 
duty of maintaining a theology to the duty, even larger, of 
proclaiming and extending Absolute Religion. Who dares 
say how much that advance has owed to Dr. Clarke? Who- 
ever writes the history of religion, two centuries hence, will 
observe that, in real religion, the last half of this century 
is far in advance of the first half. He will see that in 
America men feel the Real Presence as they never did 
before,— that they commune with God more cheerfully, and 
worship him more simply. He will see that they mean to 
do what is Right; that, more or less blindly, they feel that 
the Right is no incidental matter, but the law of the uni- 
verse; and that they feel this more sensitively than some of 
the generations just before them. As he studies this for 
New England, he will find that, in the same years, the 
Unitarian Church passed from confidence in the letter to 
confidence in the spirit, and left the attractive battle-ground 
of controversy for a larger field of religion,— the field of 
the battle with disease and ignorance and selfishness and 
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other weeds sown by the devil. As he traces its success 
in this endeavor, he will find the work of one author not 
forgotten,— epigrams, prayers, poems, essays, and books, 
all worth reading in the new times as in their own time. 
In that day, as in this day, thoughtful and large men will 
have reason to be grateful to James Freeman Clarke. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


LEA’S HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION. 


The engagement of men of business and affairs in literary 
pursuits would afford material for an interesting chapter in 
any history or discussion of the literary life aiming at com- 
parative completeness. Grote, whose history of Greece was 
the avocation of a London banker, would be one notable in- 
stance of such engagement. Another, hardly less remark- 
able, is furnished by the researches and the published works 
of Mr. Henry C. Lea, whose vocation is, I believe, that of 
a publisher. The amount and quality of his literary pro- 
duction would have done no discredit to his industry, had 
it been the only outcome of his time and strength. For. his 
present work * there was much of preparation in its prede- 
cessors. The questions to which they were devoted, such 
as sacerdotal celibacy, the “benefit of clergy,” the various 
forms of ordeal, the use of torture, have a very close relation 
to the development and methods of the Inquisition. 

But Mr. Lea’s latest is by far his most important work 
and not merely his most voluminous, though it is also this. 
Sacerdotal Celibacy was an octavo of nearly six hundred 
pages. A History of the Inquisition is in three volumes, 
each as large as that. The style, without having any special 
charm, is clear and strong. The research has evidently 
been very wide. The notes confirm the testimony of the 
text to this effect. The arrangement of the matter is prob- 

* A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By Henry Charles Lea, author 


of Superstition and Force, An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy, Studies in 
Church History. In three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1888. 
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ably as good as any that was possible. In the first volume, 
we have thirteen chapters on the origin and organization of 
the Inquisition. In the second, we have eight chapters on 
the Inquisition in the several lands of Christendom. In the 
third, we have nine chapters on special fields of inquisitorial 
activity. But, in all these chapters, we have only A History 
of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. Of the Inquisition 
par excellence, at least in general estimation, and certainly 
in its completest organization, the Spanish Inquisition, the 
Inquisition of the Jesuits and the Anti-Reformation, we 
have nothing here. But for a history of this, also, Mr. Lea 
has collected much material; and let us hope that life and 
strength will be allotted him for bringing it into literary 
form. 

Of the three volumes, the first is much the most interest- 
ing and important, because it gives the general view and 
deals with causes and results to a degree the others do not 
reach. In the opening chapter, the character of the Church 
in the twelfth century is presented in a clear and vivid 
manner with a few vigorous strokes. The picture is by no 
means flattering, the prominent features being simony and 
favoritism, the military character and worldly disposition of 
the great prelates of the Church, the abuse of papal and 
episcopal jurisdiction and of the patronage involved, the 
neglect of preaching, the corruption of the monastic orders, 
the building of cathedrals from the price of sin, the sale of 
sacraments, sexual disorders in the priesthood, so common 
and so gross that guilty men were forbidden to name their 
partners to the confessor lest he should hasten to misuse 
his knowledge. The forms of heresy in the twelfth cen- 
tury were related very closely to the corruptions of the 
Church, springing from them by force of opposition, with 
more or less of violence and exaggeration devoted to ideals 
contrasting vividly with the general practice of the time. 
A general chapter upon heresy is followed by one on the 
Cathari, the principal offenders, against whom the Albigen- 
sian crusades were stirred up, and, these proving ineffectual, 
the energies of the Inquisition. Mr. Lea is no apologist for 
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the intellectual Manicheistic dualism of the Cathari, nor for 
the extravagance of their asceticism growing out of this. 
Catharism was a miserable fanaticism, but the sincerity and 
the morality of its victims shamed the general insincerity 
and corruption of the Church. Theirs was a very practical 
kind of heresy. That it affirmed the nullity of the sacra- 
ments in polluted hands was a sufficient reason for the 
energy of persecution that rose up to put it down. If the 
sacraments failed, the pillared firmament of the whole eccle- 
siastical system was rottenness; and the base of social com- 
fort and security was indeed built on stubble. The love of 
place and power joined with the superstition and fetishism 
of the popular worship to make any impeachment of the 
soundness of the sacraments per se a monstrous infidelity 
and crime. 

A chapter on the Albigensian crusades is necessary, as 
showing to what proportions heresy had attained in Langue- 
doc when even these did not avail to root it out; and it is 
a natural preface to a general chapter on the rise of persecu- 
tion in the Church. Mr. Lea has been too wide and close 
a student of the course of history to attempt by any single 
cause to account for this development. That bloodthirsti- 
ness and the lust of power had much to do with it is certain. 
So, too, had the assumption of infallible belief and of no 
salvation without that. So, too, had the survival of the 
notion of tribal solidarity, on which Mr. John Fiske has 
very much insisted in an essay on “ The Causes of Persecu- 
tion.” Mr. Lea is not inclined to insist on this with any- 
thing like Mr. Fiske’s assurance. He also differs from Mr. 
Fiske in his view of the relation of persecution to the 
cruelty of the times in which it was most violent. The cru- 
elty was effect as much at least as cause. The secular arm 
executed a villany that was taught it by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and it seldom bettered their instructions. But why 
were the ecclesiastical courts so cruel? “ There is no doubt 
that men of the kindliest tempers, the profoundest intelli- 
gence, the noblest aspirations, professing a religion founded 
on love and charity, were ruthless when heresy was con- 
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cerned, and were ready to trample it out at any cost of 
suffering.” And they were so from fear of the heretic as 
the emissary of Satan,— fear that he would unsettle every- 
thing and establish the kingdom of Satan upon earth. But, 
whatever the original motives, it is certain that as they 
advanced they drew along into their current many others of 
the most monstrous character; that selfish considerations 
of place and power were prominent; that the plundering of 
heretics for the enrichment of the State and Church was 
« powerful motive ; that cruelty became through constant 
exercise a passion seeking new occasions with releutless 
zeal. With many of the best men of their times, it is not 
to be doubted that the Holy Office (what irony is there like 
the unconscious nomenclature of institutions and eveats?) 
attracted to itself a larger number of the most cruel and 
rapacious monsters that ever cursed mankind. 

But it was not so much to the Innocents and De Mont- 
forts that the Roman hierarchy owed the rehabilitation of 
its toppling fortunes as to the Mendicant orders,— the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans. Mr, Lea’s chapter on these is 
a monograph of great interest, and, if somewhat fuller than. 
was perhaps necessary for the elucidation of his general sub- 
ject, not fuller than his readers will agree to praise. He 
has done well throughout to conceive his subject largely in 
its relations to the various movements correlative with the 
rise and progress of the Inquisition. An important matter 
is the relation of the Mendicant orders to each other and to 
the secular clergy. It was inevitable that there should be a 
rebound of orthodoxy as well as of heresy from the scandals 
and corruptions of the Church. This found its most impor- 
tant representatives in the Mendicant orders. It was by no 
means in the minds of Dominic and Francis at the start 
that they should furnish from their following the principa- 
officers and servants of the Holy Office. But in many rel 
spects, not in this only, they builded better than they knew, 
or worse. Francis set out to establish a contemplative 
order secluded from the world. The preaching function was 
not at first within the scope of his idea. Dominic’s original 
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scheme did not include poverty with chastity and obedience 
as a factor of his rule. It was forced upon him by the 
rivalry of the Franciscans. Mr. Lea effectually disposes of 
the notion that Dominic was deterred from this inclusion 
at first through fear that Innocent would not give his con- 
firmation. He had already given it to Durén de Huesca’s 
scheme, to which poverty was essential. Mr. Lea traces in 
a clear though rapid manner the steps by which the Mendi- 
cants became everywhere the emissaries and police of the 
papal curia, largely superseding the bishops, getting more 
and more independent of the local clergy, bringing the body 
of the people into ever closer relations with the Roman see. 
More briefly, he traces the steps by which they rapidly 
descended from their primitive simplicity into sordid luxury 
and bestial vice. It is easy to see how naturally such an 
order as either Dominicans or Franciscans became an instru- 
ment against heresy admirably fitted to the papal hand. No 
tradition of the Church rests upon a slenderer basis than that 
Dominic was the founder of the Inquisition,—a glory which 
Dominicans have arrogated to themselves and a stigma 
which they have endeavored to escape with equal ardor. 
But, unquestionably, the first inquisitors were Dominicans ; 
and it would be very hard to overrate the part they played 
in the management of the Holy Office as time went on. 
Southern France they divided with the Franciscans; but, 
in many sections, they enjoyed full sway, undisputed save 
by the secular clergy, and by them without effect. 

Mr. Lea’s first volume reaches the acme of its interest in 
the chapters on the founding, order, and process of the Inqui- 
sition. Strangely enough, it was reserved for the Emperor 
Frederick II., the arch-enemy of the Church, to make prac- 
tical the canons against heresy which Innocent III. had 
imposed upon the Lateran Council of 1215. The whole 
course of inquisitorial procedure was foreshadowed in these 
canons. It was only when Gregory IX. found that he 
could not rely upon the bishops for enforcing these canons 
that he substituted legatine for episcopal inquisition, and 
chose his first legates from the Dominicans in 1233. The 
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bishops resenting such an invasion of their domain, a com- 
promise was effected, varying in its significance with the 
independence of the episcopate upon the Roman see,— the 
source of many bitter quarrels. But, if the bishops could 
appropriate the lion’s share of confiscated goods, they were 
generally willing that the Mendicant legates should carry on 
the inquisitorial process. It would be hard to find in liter- 
ature a chapter more difficult to reconcile with the dignity 
of human nature than that on the “ Inquisitorial Process,” 
with the supplementary chapters on “Evidence,” “The 
Defence,” “The Sentence,” ‘Confiscation,’ and “ The 
Stake.” The identity of the accuser and the judge was the 
most glaringly unjust of many features of intolerable wick- 
edness. The universal method was to assume the guilt of 
the victim, and then entrap or worry him into a confession 
of guilt. Defence was practically impossible. Condemna- 
tion was .almost inevitable. Favorable testimony bred 
“suspicion of heresy” at once. The testimony of heretics 
was received against heretics, though refused in every civil 
process. The penitent heretic was liable to imprisonment 
for life, not as a punishment, of course, but as a means of 
fitting him for the divine pardon. The terror of the stake 
must have been immense, or the recantations would have 
been less numerous, so horrible was the event of life-long 
incarceration,— that of the present time “ paradise for hell” 
in comparison with it. During the period of the ante- 
Reformation Inquisition, the stake meant burning alive. 
Hanging before burning, or burning with a bag of gun- 
powder tied about the neck, were tender mercies of a later 
time. The confiscation of the goods of heretics was un- 
questionably the most pleasing feature of the process to the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers. Pope, bishops, kings, and 
princes might quarrel over their respective shares; but a 
half or quarter loaf was better than no bread. For this 
method of persuasion, Mr. Lea gives all the credit to the 
Church. The civil courts had never confiscated the goods 
of innocent wives and children on account of the heresy of 
husbands and fathers. Here was the most effectual weapon 
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of the Inquisition; for it supplied the means by which the 
heretics maintained the organization which hunted them to 
death. 

In his second volume, devoted to * The Inquisition in the 
Several Lands of Europe,” Mr. Lea treats first of Languedoc, 
the field which afforded to the Inquisition the widest scope 
for its activity and the fullest opportunity for developing its 
powers. There, too, its success was most complete. Catha- 
rism was rooted out. But at what expense! Where the 
crusaders of Innocent reaped, the inquisitors of Gregory 
gleaned ; and there was not much left standing of any fruit- 
ful sort when these were done. They made a wilderness, 
and called it peace. The country was left ruined and im- 
poverished, with shattered industry and failing commerce. 
The promise of the Renaissance had passed away from it to 
other lands. But the immediate success foredoomed the 
ultimate collapse. The centralization of the royal power 
was greatly fostered by its acquisition of the confiscated 
lands of Languedoc. And this meant the arrival of a force 
upon the scene that would one day reduce the Inquisition 
to the merest wraith of its original self. The pressure of 
space on this review forbids that it should follow Mr. Lea 
into any of the details of his chapters upon the working of 
the Inquisition in France apart from Languedog, or in Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia. The interest of 
the narrative generally increases with the biographical ele- 
ment that is interfused; and, consequently, the chapter on 
Bohemia is the most interesting of all, for its account of 
Huss and Jerome of Prague is very full. We have nowhere 
a better instance of the inquisitorial method than in the 
case of Huss. The relation of Huss to Wiclif is clearly 
brought out. That Wiclif was permitted to die a natural 
death is, when we consider the boldness of his heresies, a 
striking testimony to the weakness of the Inquisition in 
England, which requires no separate chapter. Everywhere, 
the Inquisition was weaker as it was further off from home, 
until it was revived in Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
For their revival they had almost virgin soil. In Aragon 
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_ the early Inquisition accomplished very little, and in Castile 
it was not introduced. For this remissness the later Span- 
ish Inquisition made complete amends. 

The opening chapters in Mr. Lea’s third volume indicate 
the difficulties that attended the working of the rule of 
poverty in the Franciscan order, and that astonishing deca- 
dence through which the spiritual Franciscans, faithful to 
the original ideal, became heretical to their laxer brethren 
and to the papacy until John XXII. issued a bull declaring 
it a heresy to assert the poverty of Christ. The utilization 
of heresy by the Church and State, to further the ends of 
their ambition and their greed, is set forth in a brace of 
chapters, the suppression of the Templars furnishing the 
most striking illustration. Under this head, the trial of 
Joan of Arc furnishes an episode of painful interest. The 
chapters upon sorcery and witchcraft are convincing evi- 
dence that. the blood of the martyrs is not only the seed of 
the Church, but of her enemies. The prosecution of those 
accused of sorcery and witchcraft had an opposite effect to 
that intended. It stimulated fresh developments. The 
outcome of Mr. Lea’s study, as a whole, emphasized in his 
chapter upon “Intellect and Faith,” is that neither the 
moral nor the intellectual heresy, as such, was most obnox- 
ious to the Holy Office. The most obnoxious heresy was 
that which affected the standing and prestige of the eccle- 
siastical order. Where this was unaffected, the most heinous 
immorality was a less offence than the slightest aberration 
from the faith delivered to the saints. 

Mr. Lea’s volumes are a record of such inhumanity and 
cruelty as could with difficulty be paralleled in the history 
of the civilized world. But more cheerful reading it would 
be hard to find. It is impossible to read these volumes, and 
not be thankful that you are living now, or at least that 
you were not living in the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury, when, if you had not been a heretic, you might have 
been much worse,— the destroyer of his happiness, his lib- 
erty, his life. To the ecclesiastical sentimentalist who is 
ever sighing for the sweet simplicity of the medizval church, 
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this work can be commended as a bitter tonic that may 
brace his spiritual fibre to some manlier strength. It would 
be hard to find a better commentary on the comparisons 
between the present and the past with which Ruskin has 
affronted modern irreligion. ‘We have seen,” says Mr. 
Lea, “that the ages of faith, to which romantic dreamers 
regretfully look back, were ages of force and fraud, where 
evil seemed to reign almost unchecked, justifying the cur- 
rent opinion, so constantly reappearing, that the time of 
antichrist had already begun. Imperfect as are human in- 
stitutions to-day, a comparison with the past shows how 
marvellous has been the improvement; and the fact that 
this gain has been made almost wholly within the last two 
centuries, and that it is advancing with accelerated momen- 
tum, affords the sociologist cheering encouragement.” Mr. 
Lea finds here a moral for the impatient theorists who im- 
agine that the present time is more miserable than any 
other, and that the millennium can be established by the fiat 
of an anti-poverty association. But, as we read his pages, 
we feel the need of some encouragement concerning the 
past, of which he writes, as well as for the future, towards 
which we are tending. We would fain believe that the 
excesses of fanatical heretics and of their fanatical perse- 
cutors did not exhaust the life of medieval Europe; that 
there were many who were not involved in the meshes of 
this web of misery and shame. It must have been so, or the 
social fabric could not have withstood the disintegrating 
influences of the time. It is a great misfortune that the 
evil that men do and suffer lives after them in the records 
of the annalist and on the historian’s page, while the good 
which they enjoy and do has no memorial of corresponding 
faithfulness, to round into completeness our impression of 
the distant past. 

Joun W. CHADWICK. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


RELIGION IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


We have referred more than once in this record to the very 
interesting experiment that has been going on in Harvard Col- 
lege for the past two years. The experiment involves two 
things: first, to make the attendance of students upon all relig- 
ious exercises purely voluntary; and then, while keeping up these 
exercises in a stated and formal way, to conduct them so as not 
to conflict with the strictly undenominational character which it 
was decided that the university must take. Both these had their 
difficulties. For the first, daily prayers have been from the 
beginning a recognized, steadying, and important part of the 
daily discipline of life,— how important, we may judge from this, 
that, when it was proposed some years ago to make the attend- 
ance voluntary, Mr. Emerson, it was understood, voted as Over- 
seer against the proposal. For the second, we may likewise infer 
something of the difficulty, by recalling the very natural and 
proper anxiety that was felt, a few years ago, when it was 
announced not only that the college church would be given up, 
but that the Divinity School would no longer be known as Uni- 
tarian. The church had been founded under President Kirkland, 
in 1814, in the full tide of the earlier serious and cultivated liber- 
alism which was the forerunner of the Unitarian movement. 
Inevitably, the church came to be closely associated with that 
movement; and, as its ecclesiastical relations must be with some 
one religious body apart from others, both it and the college 
came to share the prejudice that beset the Unitarian name; and 
there was, besides, the graver injustice of connecting a great 
institution of learning with any denominational body whatever. 
It was useless to plead that Unitarianism was not a sect, but 
a standing free of all sects. Especially after the war, as Har- 
vard University came to regain its hold upon the country at 
large, and to take with stronger claim than ever before the rank 
and character of a national university, it was felt that the theo- 
logical prejudice, however unjust, should no longer be allowed to 
stand in its way. Those reasons were urged with characteristic 
force by President Eliot, in the spring of 1882, and, with scarcely 
a remonstrance or a dissenting voice, the college church ceased 
to exist. 
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But it was the full intention, which has been steadily carried 
out since, not to secularize the university by this change, but to 
give a wider honor and a more genuine life to the religion which 
it should represent. How this has been attempted, and with 
what success, we hoped to exhibit more fully through the exposi- 
tion of the Plummer Professor, to whose hands the general direc- 
tion of the’ experiment has been confided; but, instead of this, 
he has put into our hands the following, which will be found 
none the less interesting for the fact that it was originally writ- 
ten at the desire of the students themselves, and printed in their 
own Monthly :— 


What is the proper attitude of a university toward the interests of 
religion? This is a question which, as the history of the universities 
shows, has been felt to be of peculiar difficulty. It seems strange that 
it should be a difficult question. One might suppose that so fundamental 
and comprehensive a thing as religion would unite the universities 
instead of dividing them. One might imagine that out of the common 
purpose and principle of university life there might be soon developed 
a plain and single view of its religious relations. The facts, however, 
tell a wholly different story. That which should be the great uniting 
power has proved the great divisive power. The colleges of this coun- 
try, aud the universities of Europe no less, are distinguished from each 
other quite as much by their different attitudes toward religion as by 
their different academic methods. Thus, curiously enough, we define 
any special college among us not so much by its intellectual opportuni- 
ties as by its peculiar religious connections. We speak of it, not so 
much as a place where Greek is well taught or where laboratories are 
well supplied, but rather as a place where Presbyterian influence, for 
example, is dominant or where infidelity prevails. Is there, then, no 
natural relation to religion which grows out of the principle of univer- 
sity life? Is religion to present itself forever, in the course of university 
development, as a perplexing problem instead of as a natural ally? 
Are the universities to go on asking themselves, “ What are we to do 
with religion?” instead of asking the much more fruitful question, 
“ What can religion legitimately do for us?” 

Two methods have hitherto presented themselves as open to the uni- 
versities in dealing with religion. The one is the method of compul- 
sion: the other is the method of abolition. Compulsion has been the 
rule of most American colleges. It has great advantages. It insures 
some degree of attention from every student for all-important themes. 
It makes it certain that, if a student repels religious influence, it sha!l 
not be because he has not heard of the power and persuasiveness of 
religion. It presents the beautiful spectacle of an entire body of youth 
beginning their day with a united expression of their religious depend- 
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ence. But these advantages, imposing to the spectator and to the 
imagination as they may be, are not always real advantages. It is said 
that an American professor, travelling in the interior of China, met a 
man who was distributing Bibles broadcast among the people. “There 
is no use in your doing that,” said the professor; “for they won't read 
them.” “I understand that,” answered the colporteur; “but I am 
determined that, if these persons are condemned at the day of judg- 
ment, they shall not be able to blame me.” It is with the same formal 
satisfaction of conscience that a university may maintain religion by 
compulsion. It may believe itself doing its duty, when it is only main- 
taining an unreal and an undesired form. Still further, the method 
of compulsion comes at once into conflict with the first principle of 
university life. ‘The traxsition from a school to a university is, or 
ought to be, the transition from obligation to opportunity, from study 
as a task to study as a privilege. A university comprehends persons 
of the most various tastes, tendencies, and convictions, gathering them 
together in the single bond of intellectual ambition. When, therefore, 
it prescribes a single system of religious instruction and a single chan- 
nel for religious expression, there at once ensue the friction of in- 
terests and the unreality of worship which some American colleges 
unhappily exhibit. Compulsion in form and liberty in fact, nominal 
uniformity and practical variety,— these are the difficult combinations 
which seem next demanded. The history of the English universities 
illustrates this phase. Starting with a strictness of regulation which 
forbade all dissent, the later legislation on university religion has been 
a repeated tinkering of the principle of uniformity, until the tests and 
subscriptions of the past are left with just that appearance of unreality 
which is most injurious to all religion. The same story might be told 
of compulsory methods in this country. Religion, instead of being hon- 
ored by such forms, has sometimes run the risk of being permanently 
dishonored. Compulsion toward religion in the life of youth has bred 
repulsion from religion in the life of many a man. He has come to 
regard religion as an obligation rather than an opportunity, as a system 
of police which he may try to evade rather thau as a spirit of life which 
he should be encouraged to seek. Finally comes the easy descent from 
such reluctant obedience to unworthy subterfuges. Fictitious excuses, 
indecorous services, and ill-clad congregations, a roll-call instead of a 
prayer,— these are the depths of degradation toward which the system 
of compulsion sometimes brings the sanctities of the religious life. 

A natural escape from these calamities appears to be found by the 
method of abolition. Religion in a university, being thus beset by 
d fliculties, may be replaced by a university which shall be neutral 
toward religion. Let the churches, it is said, take care of their own 
interests. Let the universities limit themselves to their own natural 
sphere,— the interests of the intellectual life. This secularizing of uni- 
versity life, which we may call the principle of the German universities, 
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has found great favor in the later American colleges. They have seemed 
to themselves to escape a great difficulty by having no chapel, no pastor, 
and no worship. Not knowing how to handle these problems, they have 
simply dropped them; and then they have believed themselves to be 
strictly neutral toward these embarrassing interests of the religious life. 
Of this neutrality through abolition there are two things to say. First, 
it might well be urged that a university ought not to be neutral toward 
any great human interest. If a circle of studies is to deal with the 
whole of life, it is certainly most incomplete when it refuses to deal 
with the great arc which religion represents. Here is a world of great 
men, of great ideas, of great literature. What right has a university 
to its name, if it cannot guide young minds into this high region of 
reflection? It is like admitting to its curriculum all experiments in 
small details of physics, but refusing to guide students into any contem- 
plation of general laws. The university lays its basis of instruction 
broad and deep, but leaves the whole structure truncated at the top. It 
has not advanced through a difficulty. It has simply retreated before 
a difficulty. Secondly, however, there is a much more important thing 
to say of the principle of abolition. It is not only untrue to the princi- 
ples of a university, but it is also impossible. Religion is not a thing 
which can be barred out of the world of study. If its problems are not 
admitted at the doors, they will return through the windows. If they 
are not dealt with under the title of religion, they will none the less 
reappear in courses of philosophy, of art, of science. In the preface of 
Dr. Martineau’s last and greatest work, he quotes an eminent English 
positivist, in a most entertaining episode, as saying, “You cannot make 
the slightest concession to metaphysics without ending in a theology.” 
One might say much more than this in speaking of a university curric- 
ulum. There is hardly a single department of study to which one can 
make the least concession without being brought into immediate relation 
with the interests of the spiritual life, and out of which does not neces- 
sarily come either confirmation of conviction or increase of uncertainty. 
It is in vain that a university or an individual attempts to be neutral in 
such a matter. Religion is too large and too penetrating a thing to be 
shut out. Agnosticism toward it is not a neutral position either in a 
university or in an individual. It is a position of positive and direct 
influence. “He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad.” 

If, then, neither compulsion nor abolition is a satisfactory solution of 
the religious problem in colleges, what is there left? There is left the 
only method of dealing with religion which would seem to be worthy of 
religion or worthy of a university,— the method of privilege. Those 
who believe in religion should desire nothing for it beyond a fair chance. 
They should think it degraded when it is thrust upon unwilling and 
upreceptive minds; and they should regard it as honored only when, 
among the many persuasive interests of the academic life, it is given its 
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opportunity to persuade. Those, again, who believe in the university 
principle should expect to see such a method succeed. They have seen, 
in the history of universities, studies losing their prestige as they were 
made compulsory and regaining their dignity as they were made elec- 
tive; they have seen a gain in standard as the work of the class-room 
and the work of the gymnasium have been changed from the method of 
compulsion to the method of privilege; and they should look for the 
same revival of respect toward the affairs of religion which they have 
seen in the affairs of the body and the mind. Thus the voluntary system 
in religion is a twofold act of faith. It is a faith in the power of religion, 
and it is a faith in the impulses of young men. The other systems of 
religion in colleges seem to proceed not from faith, but from doubt. 
The system of abolition doubts the power of religion, and assumes that 
a university can get on without it. The system of compulsion doubts 
the impulses of young men, and assumes that they cannot be trusted in 
their deeper leadings. The system of privilege assumes two things: that 
religion, rationally presented, can hold its place among the competing 
interests of the time, and that the hearts of young men are naturally 
receptive and responsive to its call. This act of faith does not suppose 
that religious interest will take care of itself any more than a chemist 
supposes that his department will thrive without wise plans and fresh 
methods; but it believes — just as the chemist believes — that, if the 
best methods are used and the zeal of the enterprise constantly refreshed, 
there is power enough in the subject to give it a respectful hearing and 
a large loyalty in a college world. Nor does such an act of faith expect 
too much. It does not suppose that all students in a university will have 
an awakened religious interest any more than scientific teachers expect 
from all students a scientific interest. It is content with the position 
of one dignified department among the many departments of university 
life, and it is sure that more will be accomplished by the natural turning 
of responsive minds to the leadings of such a department than by the 
compulsion of the unwilling and the exhortation of those who have not 
ears to hear. 

We of this university, who have for two years accepted this principle 
of faith, have great reason for gratitude. We may confess that there 
are not a few members of the university who have not been led into 
our chapel, but we know that more worshipers have gathered there 
under our new conditions than when all our students were present. 
We may regret that among such a concourse of young men there should 
be some whose religious life has been unawakened ; but we rejoice much 
more deeply in this fact : that, if a sense of the seriousness of life begins 
to touch any man among us, he need feel no solitude in his experience, 
but is naturally led into healthy and unaffected sympathies. We may 
deplore the froth of vice and folly which floats conspicuously on the 
surface of our college life, just as it is to be seen on the surface of every 
other college community ; but we observe each year, with greater distinct- 
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ness, a deeper current of sober responsibility sweeping through the main 
channel of our life. We have thrown ourselves into a great experiment, 
whose basis is a faith in the power of God, and whose hope is in the 
character of American young men; and there is no man among us — we 
may safely say — of any shade of religious belief or unbelief who. would 
desire to change the main lines of our advance. We put away from our- 
selves, therefore, all ambitious attempts at numerical success and all 
sensational efforts at artificial persuasion, and content ourselves with the 
judgment of the Scotch apostle, Prof. Drummond, who, after his visit 
to all our chief seats of learning, frankly declared that our daily service 
of worship seemed to him “the most religious service, public or private,” 
he had ever seen. F. G. P. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


It is in our heart to add one word of testimony. to the many 
that have been spoken in memory of this beloved name. In 
a wider way it has long stood, wherever the liberal faith is 
known, as representing whatever is purest, wisest, and noblest in 
the spirit born of that faith. But there is a special impression 
which has been revived and much deepened of late years, when 
all excepting himself were gone of a remarkable group of men 
among whom he belonged. These men in various ways, but with 
singular intensity and fervor of spirit, gave us the finest living 
examples of that religious and ethical idealism which was the 
peculiar inspiration of their epoch. To some of us, who were a 
few years younger than they, this group of men made a “ bridge 
of light,” which brought over the finest faith of an elder genera- 
tion into the new intellectual conditions by which we found our- 
selves surrounded; and the generous interpretation they gave to 
that faith saved many a mind from the sterile doubt which a period 
of rationalizing criticism might else have carried with it. It was 
something, in that day, to be a herald and interpreter of the new 
light that (to the deep misgiving of some of our best: teachers) 
was breaking over upon us out of Germany —to be a loving 
expositor of Schleiermacher and Goethe —and at the same time 
to keep all the pure single-heartedness of “the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints,” through such apostles as Freeman 
and Channing. This Dr. Clarke more than any single man has 
done for us, but in doing it he was one of a goodly company ; and 
it seems as if no one who had not felt in its prime the glow of 
that quickening movement of the Spirit could quite know how 
much that group of men have been to those who came a little 
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after them. One who had so felt it was moved to express to 
him the sense of this peculiar debt, when the death of William 
Henry Channing had just left him the sole survivor of that 
group; and he values few things among his epistolary treasures 
more than the following reply: — 


I received your very kind letter, and it gave me very great pleasure. 
Your description of the interest in the group of which Theodore Parker, 
William Henry Channing, James H. Perkins, George Ripley, and others, 
were members, and with which I also had the pleasure of being associ- 
ated, was peculiarly pleasing and touched me nearly. How strange are 
the influences which act on us! There was our poor little Western Mes- 
senger, which found you out in ——, and found our dear brother Conant 
in Chicago, and in which we put the best life we had. How well James 
H. Perkins wrote! When it was printed in Louisville, I had to be pub- 
lisher, editor, contributor, proof-reader, and boy to pack up the copies 
and carry them to the post-office. But I enjoyed it. And you read 
“ Theodore” too, and went to Amory Hall! I have scarcely ever heard of 
any one’s reading “Theodore,” but, if you liked it, perhaps others also 
liked it. Every man who writes a book or preaches a sermon casts his 
bread on the waters, happy if he finds it again after many days. It was 
very kind of you to write to me as you have done, and your kindly 
appreciation of some of my past efforts warms my heart. We do not 
care for praise as we grow old, but we-always are made happy by sym- 
pathy. 

“ Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.” 

It should also be said to his honor that, while his method of 
controversial discussion was extraordinarily conciliatory and dis- 
passionate,— and while of his many and choice gifts the greatest 
was charity, which we may here interpret as that fine and rare 
quality which drew men to him in confiding sympathy,— he 
could be valiant for the right with a courage as invincible and 
obstinate as any champion of the sword. We remember a 
strange scene in Faneuil Hall in 1846, when, without hesitation as 
without effect, he pressed his word of “sweet reasonableness ” 
upon a stormy crowd; and in these later years one can point to 
at least three distinct issues, of political note, in which that serene 
conviction of duty, backed by no little hardihood of teniper, left 
a definite mark upon the event. But in general he has left the 
impression of one averse to contention and the strife of tongues. 
No one that we can anywhere recall has led the intellectual life 
in an atmosphere quite so radiant with the gladness and affection 
of a great host of friends; no apostle of the Word, whom we can 
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readily name, has sent forth that word so penetrating and so 
broadly into the hearts of those waiting to be delivered from 
bondage to error and fear, who received it in the spirit of glad 
confidence which was so eminently the spirit of his gospel. So 
that, in virtue of this rare quality, along with great wealth of 
mental resource and the gift of clear, facile, and luminous expres- 
sion, he was probably more than any other one man the popular 
representative of liberal Christianity, in the form which makes 
it a possible religion of the future. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 
A REVISED TEXT OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


The newspapers state that the sale of the lately revised Eng- 
lish Bible has in great measure ceased. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, and I candidly admit that it does not grieve me 
in the least. The great mass of well-informed Bible readers were 
perfectly well aware that the work of amending and elucidating 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament —to which this paper 
is confined —began long before the King James translation, 
and has been continued to our day with (as generally under- 
stood) abundant success. This labor of the last two and a 
half centuries has been confined to no nation, no church, no re- 
ligious sect. But its results have nowhere been embodied in a 
form accessible to the general public; and therefore, for many 
years past, the demand for a new English version that should 
exhibit them has been growing ever more pressing. It became 
at last too strong to be resisted, and the recent revision was the 
consequence. 

What the public expected and supposed to be promised, when 
the announcement of the late council of revision was made, is 
very clearly stated in the following opening sentence of an edi- 
torial paragraph in the Boston Advertiser, announcing the com- 
pletion of the work: “The great work of revising the English 
Bible so as to incorporate in the new version the results of the 
critical scholarship of the last two hundred years, in respect of 
the accuracy of the text, is completed.” 

It was just these “ results of the critical scholarship of the last 
two hundred years” for which the public clamored, and the ex- 
pectation of which caused the book, when published, to be pur- 
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chased by the hundred thousand. The public was deceived. I 
do not say by the revisers: I do not accuse them of having “kept 
the word of promise to the ear and broken it to the hope”; but, 
if they had made generally known early in their work a fact first 
imparted in their preface, they would have spared the public the 
most grievous literary disappointment known to me in history. 
I refer to this sentence in the preface where the ancient transla- 
tions and versions of the Hebrew scriptures are the topic: “As 
the state of knowledge on the subject is not at present such as to 
justify any attempt at an entire reconstruction of the text on the 
authority of the versions, the revisers have thought it most pru- 
dent to adopt the Masoretic text as the basis of their work, and 
to depart from it, as the authorized translators had done, only in 
exceptional cases.” 

Considering the standing, character, and position of the revis- 
ers, their so decided indorsement of the Masoretic text impresses 
the common reader as the statement of experts that that text is 
so substantially the ancient Hebrew Bible as to differ only in un- 
important points from the copies in use in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah; and a comparison of the revised with the old version 
does but strengthen this impression. 

Another class, those who have studied the subject, feel very 
differently. They strongly suspect that the revisers, being asked 
for bread, have given a stone; that there are more reasons than 
appear in the preface for ignuring the “critical scholarship of the 
last two hundred years”; and that the “action taken by the con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury in February, 1870” as 
described in the preface to the revised New Testament, was in- 
tentionally such as to avoid doing precisely that which the public 
so loudly demanded. 

Such suspicions — whether just or not is not in question — are 
strengthened by finding certain passages of the old version re- 
tained unchanged in the revision. Let us glance at one of them, 
Isaiah ix. 6,“ For unto us a child is born,” etc. That this belongs 
to the series of messianic prophecies no one denies. But not pri- 
marily, only typically, is it messianic ; for no idea of a descendant 
of David, after a long interregnum and the ruin of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, arising to renew the monarchy, collect the scat- 
tered remnants of the nation, and both restore and increase the 
ancient glory of the Jews, could arise, so long as the kings of 
that line were peaceably succeeding to the throne. Primarily 
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Isaiah here, as Zechariah in ix. 9, 10, refers to the promising 
young prince Hezekiah, on whom rested the hopes of the Yah- 
veh worshippers, then crushed and persecuted by the idolater 
Ahaz. To say Hezekiah’s name should be called “the mighty 
God and everlasting Father” would have been both blasphemous 
and absurd in the mouths of the prophets. Moreover, great 
Hebraists say that this rendering cannot be correct on philo- 
logical grounds. Even Luther does not venture the expression 
“the mighty God.” Prof. Graetz gives it thus: “wonderful 
cherisher of the counsel [the law] of the mighty God, Father of 
booty, Prince of Peace.” Prof. Briggs of Union Theological 
Seminary, whose orthodoxy none will dispute, reads it: “ Won- 
derful Counsellor, Divine Hero, Distributor of Spoils, Prince of 
Peace.” That the revisers have retained the old reading for any 
other than dogmatical reasons remains to be shown. 

But what claim has the Masoretic text to such authority as to 
justify its being made the exclusive basis of the revision, only 
departed from in exceptional cases? The earliest Hebrew rec- 
ords were written in a Pheenician alphabet, in long lines of con- 
sonants unbroken by punctuation or even by division into words. 
The learning to read them —that is, to distinguish the words 
and introduce the proper vowels — required long-continued study 
and instruction, and was doubtless one of the principal objects 
of the priestly and prophetic schools, those of Samuel, Elijah, 
Elisha, Isaiah, and others. There is no evidence that the oldest 
records — namely, those of the Pentateuch — were ever written 
in any other character, though their existence is proved by pas- 
sages in Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah, until the Babylonian captivity, 
when the great rolls of the Pentateuch and the history, compris- 
ing Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, were compiled, edited, 
and written out in the earlier form of the present Hebrew alpha- 
bet. Thus, through all the centuries from Moses to the captivity, 
when the language was slowly changing, the correct reading 
depended entirely upon the accuracy of tradition. Were no 
mistakes made? Were no errors made in the later transcription? 

A list of the authorities cited in the great rolls by the Baby- 
lonian editors is surprising for its extent. Besides the more 
ancient writings, there were the year-books of the kings of Judah, 
collections of historical poems, and the writings of the Judean 
prophets, carried with them by the captives. There were also 
the year-books of the kings of the northern kingdom and a large 
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prophetic literature of the ten tribes. That this was found in 
Babylon has been explained thus: The captive king and court, 
taken by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii.) to Nineveh, took their public 
records, and the Yahveh worshippers their sacred books and pro- 
phetic writings, with them. Upon the downfall of the Assyrian 
kingdom, the remnant of the ten tribes was deported to Babylon, 
taking again their records and literature. The hypothesis has 
very recently been presented that many of the discrepancies in 
the Pentateuch had their origin in differences in the historic 
manuscripts of the two kingdoms, Israel and Judah. 

How large a proportion of the Pentateuch was actually copied 
from records contemporary with the events related is a subject of 
controversy between even the most conservative and orthodox 
scholars. At all events, those books contain all that is known to 
be extant upon the early history of the Jews. -Although the 
rolls were now written in the new alphabet, they were still in 
long lines of consonants; for “the Semitic writing still retained 
its original syllabic character in this respect,— that it was vowel- 
less,” * and the art of reading them was still dependent upon tra- 
dition. Probably “the books of the law,” destroyed by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes four centuries after the return from Babylon, 
were standard copies to which transcripts conformed. From 
that time, however, the variations in the manuscripts continually 
increased. Some idea of the extent of these discrepancies 
within the next three or four centuries is given by the differences 
in the ancient translations and paraphrases and by citations in 
early Christian and contemporary Jewish writings. Here is an 
instance in point. Stephen (Acts vii. 6) agrees with the Targum 
Onkelos in making the Hebrew bondage in Egypt four hundred 
years. Paul (Gal. iii. 16,17) and the Palestine and Jerusalem 
Targums give the interval between the covenant with Abraham 
and the delivery of the law at Sinai as being but four hun- 
dred and thirty years. Subtract from these four hundred and 
thirty years (1) at least fourteen years from the covenant to the 
birth of Isaac, (2) the forty years from that date to the birth of 
Jacob, (3) the age of Jacob, one hundred and thirty years, when 
he came into Egypt, (4) the years, whatever they were, from 
that event to the death of Joseph, and the four hundred and 
thirty years are very largely diminished. The difference between 
Stephen and Paul and between the Targums shows the variation 
in the manuscripts on which they relied. 





* Curtiss’s version of Bickell’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 12. 
. 
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So far as is known, no attempt to revise the Hebrew scriptures 
and correct the text was made during the long lapse of the cen- 
turies after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. Meantime, the 
Jews had been dispersed into all lands. Besides the colonies in 
the cities of Western Asia, large communities were established in 
Europe, from Constantinople to Portugal. All had their copies 
of the sacred books, no two of which agreed. A curious chain 
of circumstances now —i.e., towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury of our era—led to the work. Before the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, two strong parties had grown up, dividing the 
exiles: the monarchical, which saw in the return of Zerubbabel 
to Jerusalem (Ezra ii.) the first step to the renewal of the king- 
dom of David; and the prophetic, whose object was to restore 
the original theocratic republic of Moses, This party saw in the 
general apostasy of the kings and princes, against which the few 
good kings could effect nothing, the direct cause of the ruin 
of both the kingdoms, Israel and Judah. On this point, 2 Kings 
xvii. is instructive,—a chapter written at the time in Babylon. 
This party prevailed. Zerubbabel was forced to return into 
exile; while Ezra and Nehemiah established their republic, with 
the high priest at its head. Through all the vicissitudes of the 
Jewish nation and people for the next thirteen centuries, Zerub- 
babel and his descendants had retained a sort of semi-sovereignty 
over the Jews of Babylon and its immediate dependencies, with 
the title of Resch-galuta, a “Prince of the Exile.” That they 
were bitter enemies of Talmudic Judaism, the outgrowth of the 
labors of Ezra and Nehemiah, is a matter of course as well as 
of record. 

About a.p. 760, Resch-galuta Solomon died, leaving no son; 
and his nephew, Anan ben David, claimed the succession. He 
was set aside: whereupon he departed from Babylon with a com- 
pany of adherents, and settled in Palestine. He was the founder 
of the Jewish sect of the Karaites, Scripturalists, so called because 
they utterly discarded the Talmud, and received no law but that 
of the Pentateuch. In their controversies with the Talmudists, 
the Karaites found themselves at a disadvantage; for the varia- 
tions in the manuscripts had become so numerous and important 
as to raise the question continually, What does the Pentateuch 
teach? Thus the new sect was led to its efforts to revise and 
amend the text. The science of criticism was then unknown, and 
it is generally understood that their labors were confined to the 
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collation of manuscripts and the selection of what seemed to 
them the best reading. This labor was continued from genera- 
tion to generation for about a century and a half, but they did 
not publish the result of their studies. This was done by a cer- 
tain Ahron ben Mose ben Ascher, born at Tiberias, on Lake 
Genesareth, about a.p. 900. He is known in Jewish history as 
a voluminous writer on Hebrew accents and orthography; but 
his great work was the transcription of the sacred books accord- 
ing to Karaite rules, embracing the results of their researches 
and fixing the readings by intrcducing the newly invented accents 
already used in the Talmud. 

What, now, are the probabilities— that the Karaites in their 
work made no mistakes? What, that their transcriber wrote out 
the entire Old Testament without error? And yet the transcript 
of Ahron ben Mose is the so-called Masoretic text. It was gen- 
erally accepted, even by the Talmudists; but, before the inven- 
tion of printing, some five hundred years after, even this text 
had become so corrupted as to require a wide critical study and 
comparison of manuscripts for the various printed editions before 
the authorized English version of King James was undertaken. 

Two centuries and three-quarters nearly had elapsed before 
the late revisioh was made, during all which time the critical 
study of the Hebrew text has been prosecuted with ever-increas- 
ing apparatus, zeal, and success. Thousands of emendations have 
been made, which bear every test of correctness. It is just these 
emendations which the public demanded in a revision, and which 
the revisers only “in exceptional cases” have acknowledged. Or 
were they ignorant of them? If so, were they competent to the 
task? Thus many, very many changes in the text depend upon 
philological reasons; but a vast number are settled by logical, 
historical, and geographical considerations. The reader will per- 
ceive, on a moment's reflection, that the addition, omission, or 
change of a single letter in a long line of consonants may pro- 
duce an effect upon the meaning of a passage that can have no 
parallel in a modern written language. 

For example: possibly some readers of this are old enough to 
remember the controversy, when the Bible was still supposed 
to teach science, whether the word “created ” (Gen. i. 1) means 
more than the manipulation of pre-existent matter, coeval with 
the Deity from eternity, on the ground that the creation of matter 
is nowhere affirmed or clearly implied in the narrative, the beauty 
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and sublimity of which are patent to every reader. But is it logi- 
cal? Does it proceed lucidly step by step, with no confusion 
of thought, no redundancy, no repetition of idea? To meet all 
objections of this kind, it has been proposed to amend the He- 
brew text by discarding a single letter. The Biblical conception 
of the universe must be borne in mind; namely, that the earth 
is a vast, variegated plain, floating in a level, boundless ocean, 
and that the heavens above it are a series of vast, concave, crys- 
talline hemispheres. In Hebrew, sh is one letter. Shmim (read 
shamaim) is “heavens.” Dropping the sh, mim (maim) is 
“waters.” The reading then is this: “In the beginning, God 
created the waters and the earth; and the earth was formless 
and chaotic (being mingled with and covered by the waters), and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” There is now no 
inducement for or propriety in translating rwach in verse 2 by 
a secondary meaning, “spirit”: it naturally takes its primary 
signification of “ breath,” or “wind.” “And God’s wind moved 
upon the face of the waters.” And God said, “ Be light!” and 
light was, light practically standing here for fire. Thus, by 
dropping the sh in shamaim, we have the explicit statement that 
God created the four elements of ancient natural philosophy,— 
water, earth, air, fire; and then follows an account of the use 
made of them. 

Judges iii. 8 records an invasion and subjugation of the south- 
eastern part of Judah’s territory by Cushan-rishathaim, King of 
Mesopotamia. A glance at the map of Palestine in the days of 
Joshua and Judges shows the story to be little better than a geo- 
graphical absurdity. Aleph, the Hebrew A, is both our A and E, 
as Adm, Adam, and Adm, Edom (red). (The proper name Edom 
is, in the modern Hebrew, written with the o.) Arm is Aram, 
and Aram-naharaim is Mesopotamia. The D and R are so like in 
form, especially in ancient Hebrew, as to be very often mistaken, 
when not carefully written. Arm is plainly a mistake for Adm- 
Edom, and the “Naharaim” an interpolation by a later tran- 
scriber. Cushan-rishathaim thus becomes a king of Edom, and 
all difficulty vanishes. Cushan, as an Edomite name, has a cer- 
tain significance, which will soon appear. 

Again, Graetz, in his History of the Jews (vol. i., published in 
1872), accepts the traditional Sinai; but, after the publication 
of the explorations of Palmer and Drake, he saw his error, and 
printed an essay (1878), in which he proves beyond cavil that 
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the El Araif of their chart, one hundred and fifty miles distant, 
directly north of the traditional, is the true Horeb, the Mount of 
the Law. Not far north of it are En Mishpat, the Springs of Judg- 
ment (Gen. xiv. 7), and Kadesh, where caravan routes from the 
east, north, and north-west then converged. Kadesh (sacred, 
holy) is supposed to have been so named from its being a neutral 
ground, where caravans met in peace, any controversies between 
them being settled at the shrine of the Springs of Judgment. 
Just north of Kadesh was a group of heights, the Mounts of the 
Amalekites, the Amorites, the Kenites, etc., and a Mount Seir, 
—not to be confonnded with the Mount Seir on the northern 
boundary of Judea, nor with the great Seir range in Edom. 
These mountains were in a strip of country along the southern 
border of the tribe of Judah, hence known by that tribe as the 
Negeb, the South Country. This topography at once suggests 
the correct reading of certain p.ssages. 

In Deut. xxxii. 51 is the name Mribth-Kdsh, which the trans- 
lators retain Meribah-Kadesh. A few lines below (xxxiii. 2), the 
Hebrew has Mrbbth-Kdsh, which the revisers translate “ten 
thousands of holy ones.” There is nothing in Ex. xx. to justify 
this; and, moreover, it hardly preserves the parallelism of the 
passage,— that characteristic of Hebrew poetry. Amend the 
text by changing the first b in Mrbbh to i, and the reading is: — 


“Yaveh came from Sinai, 
And rose from Seir unto them ; 
He shined forth from (the) Mount (of) Param (Horeb), 
And came from Meribah-Kadesh.” 


The “Song of Deborah” (Judges v.) must have been written 
at a time when Edom had possession of the desert east of El 
Araif. I prefer the reading of five different German versions of 
verses 4, 5, to that of the revisers, and would give them thus : — 


“Lord, as thou movest forth from Seir, 
As thou marchest hitherward in the plain of Edom, 
Then trembled the earth, ... 
Mountains melted, ... 
Even this Sinai,” etc. 


Habbakuk also refers in his magnificent psalm to the memorable 
scene at Horeb. He employs the word Teman (the South) as 
a synonyme for Vegeb : — 

9 
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“God came from Teman, 
The Holy One from Mount Paran. 


I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, 
The curtains in the land of Midian trembled.” 


The three poets all in imagination stood with the people (Ex. 
xix. 17) before the great southern bluff of El Araif, and saw the 
approach of the Deity from the mountains in the north. If we 
put ourselves in fancy with them, the scene has new life and 
vividness. We feel how much better is Deborah’s expression, 
“this Sinai,” than the “yon Sinai” of the revisers. 

The foregoing leads to another and most desirable correction 
of the Hebrew text. 

The Midian of the Old Testament included the desert El Tihs 
and therefore extended to El Araif, Horeb. Habbakuk make, 
Cushan a part of it,— in fact, that part contiguous to the moun- 
tain; for its tents suffer more from the quakings of Sinai than 
those of Midian. The prophet, being a Judean, could hardly be 
mistaken in the topography of a district not sixty miles south of 
Jerusalem. Moses, escaping from Egypt, came to Jethro, in a 
part of Midian near Sinai. After the exodus, Jethro brought his 
daughter Zipporah and her two sons to her husband, Moses, 
“into the wilderness, where he was encamped at the mount of 
God.” A year later, “Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses, 
because of the Ethiopian woman” (old version), “the negress” 
(Martin Luther’s), “the Cushite” (the revisers), “whom he had mar- 
ried.” Was Zipporah dead? Had Moses—at the age of eighty- 
one— taken a second wife? Habbakuk makes it clear that Jethro 
dwelt in Cushan. He and his family were therefore Cushanites. 
The ancient transcriber has simply omitted an n in the word 
Kshith. Insert it, and the Ethiopian woman is recognized in- 
stantly as Zipporah, the Cushanite, which relieves Moses from the 
imputation of becoming enamoured at his age with Luther’s 
“ negress.” 

Of such corrections, one may say: “Their name is legion, for 
they are many. Why should we not have them in a revised 
version ?” 

Notwithstanding the length of this paper, I desire to call atten- 
tion to a few other facts, namely : — 

I. That many passages of greater or less extent make no 
sense, because out of place. 
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For instance, can the reader make any good sense of the first two 
verses of Deuteronomy as they now stand, especially of the second, 
which should be corrected in the translation to read, “ Eleven 
days (i.¢., stations) from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea on the way to 
Mount Seir”? Both the sense and the form of the Hebrew pro- 
noun “these” show that the first verse refers to the laws recorded 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and should therefore be 
printed at the end of Numbers. This change being made, there 
is no difficulty in giving a, if not the, solution of the trouble with 
the second. The copyist, having finished the Book of Numbers, 
on looking it through, discovered that he had omitted the 
name Kadesh in verse 25 or 26 of chapter xxxiii. There 
being no room for its insertion in the closely written long lines 
of consonants, he makes this note of it at the end of the manu- 
script. If the reader will count the stations in that chapter from 
verse 16, he will find that in verse 25 he should read Makheloth- 
Kadesh, or insert the station Kadesh-barnea after Makheloth. 
So, too, Deut. x. 6, 7, are utterly out of place, make no sense 
there, and break the sense of verses 5 and 8. They belong some- 
where in Numbers; for they give the stations, lacking in chapter 
xxxiii. 41, between Mount Hor and Zalmonah. 

II. No translation conveys any notion of the corruptions of the 
Hebrew text, because they who make it twist and torture obscure 
passages, until some conjectural version brings them into accord 
with the context. Great Hebraists assure us that in scores of 
instances the original, as it now stands, is utter nonsense. 

Ill. What right have translators to change the order of the 
books? The ancient division has certainly a claim to be retained 
unchanged: I., The Torah, the law,—that is, the Pentateuch; 
IL., The prophets— namely, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Isaiah to Malachi; III., All the other books, excluding Ruth and 
Esther, which the great Jewish authorities do not consider as 
authentic history, and the Chronicles, which were compiled a 
century after Ezra and Nehemiah’s time in the interest of the 
Davidian monarchy. 

IV. No revised version can meet the demands of the public 
which does not give the prophetic writings — Isaiah to Malachi 
— in chronological order so far as possible, and separate those 
of unknown prophets from those under whose names they now 
stand, as in the Books of Isaiah, Zechariah, Hosea. Of Isaiah, 
Prof. Briggs says in his Messianic Prophecy, “The book of 
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Isaiah is a collection of several groups of prophecies by Isaiah 
himself, to which have been attached other anonymous prophe- 
cies, which are in his spirit and style, from his own times and 
also from the period of the exile” (p. 191). This is a long since 
established fact. 

V. Equally important is a chronological arrangement of the 
Psalms, the dates of most of them being easily, at least approxi- 
mately, determinable from internal evidence. 

I have not the vanity or presumption to think that this paper 
contains anything new to learned Biblicai scholars, nor is it in- 
tended for them. I have only sought to show readers, whose 
minds are occupied with other cares and duties than critical 
study of the Old Testament, that a revised version of the Maso- 
retic text, as it existed in King James’s time, is not and cannot 
be what they expected. For it is not a corrected translation of 
a text in which are “incorporated the results of the critical schol- 
arship of the last two hundred years.” I have been induced to 
do this, because I can announce to them that such a Hebrew 
text does now exist and only awaits publication. All extant 
Biblical literature, in whatever language; the profoundest 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue in all its mutations; the won- 
derful discoveries of Egyptian and Assyrian lore; the reports of 
travellers and explorers,—all have contributed to the work. 
Whatever has been proposed in emendation or elucidation of the 
text by older or recent German, French, English, American, or 
other scholars has been tested with an eye single to the great 
end. Many have labored in the work; but the great leader has 
been Prof. Graetz of Breslau, the first of living Hebraists, who 
now, after a long life devoted to Biblical study, and twenty-five 
years of steady, strenuous, persevering labor in textual criticism, 
has brought it to a close. He is not one to pretend that all has 
been done, that no farther progress is possible. He would rather 
say with Pastor Robinson to the departing Pilgrims, in that last 
sermon at Leyden, “It is not possible ... that full perfection of 
knowledge should break forth at once.” But he can claim that, 
so far as the fallibility of human judgment permits, his text is as 
correct as is possible in the present state of knowledge. 

He now seeks a publisher. One, no doubt, will be found in 
Germany or France who may undertake the work with or with- 
out government aid; but the edition would be small and the 
book expensive, for it would be viewed simply as a learned work 
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for learned men. This would not meet his wishes. He desires 
the book to be so moderate in price as to be within the reach of 
every Hebrew scholar; and, further, that, in whatever country it 
may appear, a careful version of it in the language of that coun- 
try, free from the critical notes and commentary, may be printed 
for popular use. There is but one land on earth where the great 
public takes interest in Biblical studies,—the United States. 
The enormous sale of the late English revision there points to 
our country as the one where his corrected text and a translation 
of it might be a success. He is not looking for pecuniary gain, 
no sordid considerations move him: he simply wishes to see the 
great work of his life of seventy years brought out under his own 
supervision, and in such forms as to be within the reach of all 
who feel an interest in the Hebrew sacred books. The text, with 
its learned notes and critical commentary, would require a heavy 
outlay in the printing. Are there no wealthy men in the United 
States who would feel it an honor to aid? Could the publication 
be secured by subscription? That the English version, with com- 
paratively few notes and comments, would find ready and large 
sale, there seems no room for reasonable doubt. 


A. W. Tuayer. 
Trieste, May 1, 1888. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


JACQUES BRYDAINE. 


Longfellow’s song,“ The Old Clock on the Stairs,” is one of 
the most familiar of the poet’s pieces. It has the traits that mark 
Longfellow so strongly. Seek not among the nine verses for 
any strong and tense thought or for any great passion, but seek 
and find very tender pictures of many phases of human life, 
showing very broad sympathies and true poetic interest in 
things. “The Old Clock on the Stairs” pictures an old country- 
seat with antique portico, under poplar-trees, standing back from 
the street; and in it an ancient time-piece, in massive oak case, 
on the stair-landing half way up the ascent. By day, it has a 
low voice little heeded ; but in the silence of the night the tick 
of the pendulum echoes like a foot along the vacant hall, saying 
always, “Forever — never! Never—forever!” The mansion is 
famed for free-hearted hospitality; but the clock, like a skeleton 
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at every. feast, ticks out the solemn warning. Merry children 
and youths and maidens have played and dreamed there; the 
old time-piece has counted out the golden hours as a miser his 
hoard, with the solemn “Forever—never! Never— forever!” 
The white-veiled bride has been there, and the white-shrouded 
dead; and over each, in the hush of prayer, the old clock has 
recited its ceaseless creed. And now all are gone, scattered, 
fled; and if we ask when all shall meet again who there played, 
dreamed, married, died, the same ancient “horologe of eter- 
nity” answers incessantly “ Forever — never! Never — forever!” 
Now comes the last stanza, which I quote: — 


“ Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear,— 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly,— 
‘ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!’ ” 


This song of our gentle poet has its source in a sermon of 
Jacques Brydaine, a celebrated missionary of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was born in 1701, and died in 1767. A powerful 
preacher he was, indeed a mighty apostle, and made a great- im- 
pression in his time, partly by the number of his missionary 
journeys, which counted over two hundred and fifty, but more 
by the success that followed his fervent eloquence. The sermon 
which gave Longfellow his poem was a discourse on eternity. 
The text was, “Annos wternos in mente habui,’—“I have kept 
in mind the eternal years.” He divided the discourse into three 
parts, or propositions, thus: There is an eternity; we touch upon 
eternity; we are the masters of our eternity. “Tradition,” says 
Peignot, “has preserved the recollection of the prodigious emo- 
tion which he made surge through the congregation when, min- 
gling, according to his custom, common and striking images with 
sublime conceptions, he cried out: ‘Ah, on what, my brothers, do 
you found your belief that your last day is afar off? Is it on 
your youth?’ ‘Yes’ you answer, ‘I number yet but twenty 
years, but thirty years.’ Ah, you are deceived altogether. No, 
it is not you who number twenty or thirty years: it is death who 
has advanced on you twenty or thirty years; thirty years of 
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grace which God has given you in allowing you to live, which 
you owe to him, and which have brought you so much nearer the 
day when death will claim you. Have a care, therefore! Watch! 
Eternity marks already on your forehead the fatal instant when 
it shall begin for you. Ah, do you know what eternity is? It is 
a clock whose pendulum says over and over incessantly only 
these two words in the silence of the tombs: Forever — never! 
Never —forever! During these oscillations, a lost soul cries out, 
‘What time is it?’ and the voice of another castaway answers 
him, ‘Eternity”” This passage, which 1s one of the famous 
specimens of Brydaine’s peculiar eloquence, gave Longfellow the 
poem, as I have said,— the song springing from the poet’s mind 
under the impulse of that picture of the terrible pendulum whose 
beats utter forever that awe-striking refrain. But the poet gives 
a gentler and happier conclusion, as I have quoted in the last 
stanza, than the fervid and terrific preacher. 

Brydaine’s eloquence was of the rustic style. He sought to cull 
and arrange no flowers of speech. He was brusque and often 
eccentric in his familiarities ; and he had a voice strong and thun- 
dering, by which he could make himself heard by ten thousand 
persons in the open fields. He was simple in elocution, and yet 
dignified. He could play upon a-great assembly as a musician 
on an instrument, and make them weep at his will. Once he 
was to preach in the church of Saint-Sulpice at Paris, and a 
great congregation gathered, including the highest rank and fash- 
ion of the metropolis, drawn by curiosity. When he ascended 
the pulpit, Brydaine beheld numbers of bishops, a multitude of 
eminent persons decorated with orders, and a great crowd of 
ecclesiastics; but thig spectacle, far from frightening the mis- 
sionary whose audiences were common men in common places, 
seemed to inspire him, and drew from him a superb introduction 
to his sermon, which has become famous in the history of French 
pulpit eloquence. Here follows the illustrious passage, which I 
have translated as simply as I can: — 


At sight of a congregation so new to me, it seems, my friends, that I 
ought to open my mouth only to beg your consideration for a poor mis- 
sionary who has none of the talents which are needful when oue comes 
to speak to you of your salvation. Nevertheless, I feel to-day a very dif- 
ferent sentiment ; and, if I show myself humble, be careful not to believe 
that I abase myself to the wretched disquietudes of vanity, as if I were 
accustomed to preach only myself! God wills not that a minister of 
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heaven ever should think to excuse himself to you. For, whatever you 
be, you are all, like me, in the judgment of God no more than sinners. 
It is therefore solely before your God and mine that I am moved at this 
moment to beat my breast with sorrow. To this present time I have 
announced the justice of the Most High in poor thatched tabernacles 
for temples. I have prescribed rigors of penitence to poor wretches, the 
greater number of whom lacked bread. I have declared the most terri- 
fying truths of our religion to the honest dwellers in the country. What 
have I done, wretch that I am! I have saddened the poor, the best 
friends of God. I have carried fear and grief into these simple and 
faithful souls, whom I ought to have moved anc consoled. It is here, 
where my eyes fall only on the great, the oppressors of suffering human- 
ity, on audacious and hardened sinners. Oh! it is here only, in the 
midst of such great wickedness, that I ought to sound forth the holy 
word in all the force of its thunder, and place by my side in this pulpit 
on the one part the death which menaces you, and on the other the most 
high God who shall judge you all. I hold now, this very minute, your 
sentence in my hand. Down, then, and tremble before me, you proud 
and disdainful men who listen to me! Your ungrateful abuse of every 
kind of grace, your need of salvation, the certainty of your death, the 
uncertainty of the hour thereof so terrible to you, your final repentance, 
the last judgment, the small number of the elect, the multitude of sin- 
ners, and, above all, eternity! eternity !— these are the subjects which I 
shall set before you, and which doubtless I ought to reserve for you 
alone. What need have I of your suffrages, which perchance might 
damn me without saving you? God is here to stir your souls as long as 
his unworthy minister shall speak to you; for I have had long expe- 
rience in his mercies. It is he, he alone, who in an instant will pierce 
to the depth your consciences. Struck at once with terror, penetrated 
with horror for your past iniquities, you will come and throw yourselves 
in the arms of mercy, weeping the tears of regret and repentance, and 
you will find me eloquent enough by the power of your own remorse. 


This famous introduction — which, if tradition is to be trusted, 
poured from the preacher’s soul at the moment — shows the 
rugged missionary to have been a man of sturdy courage. His 
daring was not only personal, but literary, if so I may say. It 
has been said that “a conventional preacher would be very care- 
ful about risking such a flight of eloquence as Brydaine often 
took, even if he had genius to give him the idea of it; but Bry- 
daine dared to be sublime.” Withal he was not without some of 
the eccentricities and buffooneries which were very common 
among the old preachers. Being one day at the head of a pro- 
cession, according to a story, he seized the occasion to deliver an 
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exhortation on the brevity of life, and ended by saying to the 
multitude which thronged about him, “I will lead you now each 
one to his own house,” and then conducted the crowd to a ceme- 
tery. Another story of him is that he caused himself to be 
dragged by his servant with a cord about his neck into the midst 
of the church, like a victim who was striving to appeal to the 
mercy of the Lord, thus to quicken the imagination of the people. 
Even more theatrical still he disdained not to be, for this same 
purpose, as the conclusion of the story shows. For, having 
mounted the pulpit, he suddenly disappeared in the midst of his 
discourse as if dropped through a trap door, and then caused his 
voice to sound forth and up as if from invisible abysses, acting 
the part of a condemned soul whom the devils were putting in 
chains. Happily, such follies have disappeared with the better 
modern taste, even among rustics; but it were to be wished that 
the pulpit in country and town alike held more preachers who, 
like Brydaine, had the double daring to reprove the proud and to 
be sublime. J. V. B. 


IN WINTER WITH THOREAU.* 


To the youngest, though first dead, of the three great writers 
that lie in Concord cemetery, fame came as a laggard. Except 
by the little circle of contributors to the Dial, a few neighbors, 
and here and there a discerning spirit elsewhere, Thoreau, during 
his life and for a dozen years after his death, was supposed to be 
a kind of scribbling Timon, who, disgusted with men, had aban- 
doned human society, and taken to the woods. From editors of 
periodicals he received little favor, in respect to both contribu- 
tions and compliments. Save from the late Horace Greeley, he 
appears to have had no encouragement from any newspaper or 
publishing proprietor; and his first book was printed at his own 
expense, the greater part of the edition going to augment his 
own library. But, notwithstanding the game made of him and 
his being called a cynic, a skulker, and a rural humbug, his audi- 
ence has steadily increased both at home and abroad. Many 
pilgrimages are yearly made to his resting-place, and a handsome 
edition of his works is regularly advertised in the catalogue of a 
well-known publishing house. 

A recluse Thoreau certainly was, as were the two other of the 


* Winter. From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 
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Concord triad, his reclusion differing from theirs only in degree. 
If to avoid uncongenial society is to be a skulker, and to look at 
things as they are is to be a cynic, both Emerson and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne deserved to be so called as well as he. Their writ- 
ings abound in reflections which bring him to mind. Their 
genius was of the same order as his; and, had they not given 
hostages to it, the lives of these two masters might have been as 
uncompromising protests against society as was the life of the 
muser of Walden. Every diligent thinker is more or less of a 
skulker, or hider of himself, and, if he be in the habit of calling 
a spade a spade, is very likely to have the name of cynic, be he 
never so little a snarler. Isolation is as necessary to the business 
of the thinker as contact is to the business of the man of affairs ; 
and he who would be a writer cannot escape giving offence some- 
where, since, as Matthew Paris says, “He must needs choose 
between offending either God or man, lies provoking the wrath 
of one and truth the wrath of the other.” 

But, if Thoreau was a recluse, he was far from being a despiser 
of men,— real men,— thongh he had a hearty contempt for ficti- 
tious living, as well as for that kind of life which depends for 
improvement upon anything else but itself. To any who trifled 
with truth, no matter with how good motive, he was like an ice- 
berg; and to vanity of all forms he was merciless. “ A lie,” he 
asserts, “ between traders is no worse than a compliment between 
friends.” Neither was Thoreau unsympathetic, but his sympathy 
was of the bracing rather than of the emollient sort. He was 
no believer in anything which tended to diminish self-reliance. 
“We render men,” he says, “the best assistance by letting them 
see how rare a thing it is to need any assistance.” Those who 
accused him of coldness were such as with whom it was impossi- 
ble for him to have anything in common. The Concord thinkers 
knew that his sympathy with truth and with justice was always 
at white heat. The wood-choppers, fishers, raftsmen, and those 
who laughed at toil and hardship — Paphlagonian men, as he 
calls them — did not think him cold: it was the time-servers, or 
the ones who were in love with their own helplessness. “ Fire 
itself,” he tells these, “is cold to whatever is not of a nature to 
be warmed by it.” 

His career was an exceptional one from the start. With 
neither place nor patrimony, he appears never to have given a 
thought to the making of his fortune. He did not, after the 
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manner of many distinguished dissentients, set out upon estab- 
lished lines and remain thereon long enough to gain a following, 
but set out on lines of his own at once. He underwent neither 
moral nor religious development. In belief and in practice, he 
was the same at twenty as at forty. He was born with a mind 
already made up. Determined to lead the intellectual life purely 
for its own sake, he solved the question of subsistence by reduc- 
ing to a minimum his material wants. He dispensed with all 
superfluities, as he avoided whatever drew him from his chosen 
pursuits. Every distraction was to him a waste of energy, every 
conventionality an expense. 

It is a fair question to ask in what measure Thoreau’s life was 
the result of circumstance and accident. Would he have held 
the same attitude towards society and maintained so rigorous an 
abstinence, had he possessed a competence, or had other lives 
been bound up with his own? The possession of means, be a 
man never so capable of enjoyment within himself, favors his 
seeking enjoyment without himself, which otherwise might not be 
sought at all. Men will deny a desire, when such denial is requi- 
site to the gratification of a stronger desire or to the performance 
of duty; but do they ever do so when it is not necessary? How 
far Thoreau was influenced by poverty or by possible disappoint- 
ment, no one can say. There are certain temperaments which 
trial of any kind has the effect of forcing back upon themselves 
for entertainment. If such are able to find it there, they become 
more independent of their kind than the miser or the anchorite. 
Among those whose intellects or imaginations have been thus 
stimulated, it may be, belongs Thoreau. Not that easier fortune 
or domestic ties would in any wise have lowered his high ideal 
or lessened his genius; but they would almost certainly have 
divided his energies, thereby reducing the amount of his per- 
formance. Had he possessed the income of Emerson, his mode 
of life would probably have been very much like that of his more 
amiable and more charitable townsman. He was as appreciative 
of congenial companionship as any man that ever lived; and his 
tastes were fastidious, notwithstanding their habitual mortifica- 
tion, 

To the admirers of Thoreau, it is needless to describe wherein 
the charm of his writing consists. A poet, a moralist, and an 
affectionate student of nature, he was also a master of words, 
whose condensed and clear-cut sentences appeal alike to lovers 
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of beauty, lovers of strength, and inquirers into the reasons of 
things. Read them how many times you will, you shall find in 
them every time something new. The reader feels that no pad- 
ding is used here. The labor put upon these descriptions, rev- 
eries, and aphorisms, in order to make them most expressive, is 
evident enough. He knows he is having to do with a writer who 
had given him his best, and fully understands his wish that he 
“might buy at the shops some kind of rubber which should rub 
out at once all that in his writing which it costs so many perusals, 
so many months, if not years, and so much reluctance to erase.” 

But, as his editor says, “it is the attitude one takes towards the 
world far more than any abilities he may possess which gives 
significance to his life,” and, it might be added, to his work. It 
is in his refusal to compromise with any of the makeshifts and 
casuistries by which men would hide their own weakness or 
injustice that Thoreau is most irresistible. Emerson somewhere 
says, “There is no joke so true and deep as when some pure 
idealist goes up and down among the institutions of society, 
attended by one who knows the world and sympathizes at the 
same time with both the idealist’s scrutiny and with the confu- 
sion and indignation of the skulking, detected institutions.” 
Such a grudge do we secretly bear against a system of society 
in which, to satisfy our reasonable and necessary desires, we must 
surrender our better part, that we relish any uncovering ef the 
social Juggernaut, even though, because of inability to establish 
anything better, we are ourselves committed to its protection. 
It generally happens, however, that he who ventures to expose 
any of its solemn shams, or to deride its puerilities, goes about 
it in a very guarded way,— generally through some allegory or 
gentle satire, so it may be known that he is not in earnest. He 
hates the idol, but is loath to give up his share of the gifts of 
the worshippers, and therefore goes no farther than making up 
faces behind its back. 

Not so with Thoreau. Whatever was hollow he invariably 
struck at; and, having no favors to ask, he excused or exten- 
uated nothing. Nor did his solitary life and perpetual introspec- 
tion appear to make him in the least morbid or melancholic. 
Here was no Obermann, sighing for action and lamenting his 
lack of will; no Byron, accusing the conditions of existence; no 
Amiel, pathetic in his uncertainty, regretting his mistakes and 
lost opportunities. These, however subtile or beautiful, in the 
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end depress us; but there is nothing to depress us here. “Who 
are you,” he cries,“ whom the world has disappointed? Have 
not you rather disappointed the world? Make your failure 
tragical by the earnestness and steadfastness of your endeavor, 
and it will not differ from success. If a man places himself in 
an attitude to bear manfully the greatest evil that can be inflicted 
upon him, he will suddenly find there is no evil to bear.” No- 
where among the old Stoics is there to be found one more con- 
tented with his lot. Earth was good enough for him, and he 
wished for no heaven better than the one which lay about him. 

Nearly twenty-six years after his death, a tenth volume of 
Thoreau’s works has appeared, being the third of the series made 
up from his journal by Mr. H. G. O. Blake. The two books 
published in his lifetime, as well as three of those published after- 
ward, are in the narrative style——the narrative part, in the 
Maine Woods, the Yankee in Canada, and the Cape Cod, taking 
up considerable space of the volumes. Entertaining as his narra- 
tive always is, he who values‘ Thoreau for his subjective quality 
misses in these three books the predominance of that quality 
which exists in the Week and in Walden. This same quality 
characterizes the Excursions and the volume of letters, and it 
has been given especial prominence in the series edited by Mr. | 
Blake. 

Had Thoreau lived, he undoubtedly would have woven the 
store of observations, studies, and meditations contained in his 
journal into something giving them an objective cast. Journals 
and bare notes he knew would otherwise be likely to go begging 
for a publisher. At the same time, he appears to have depre- 
cated what perhaps then seemed to him necessary, as in the book 
noticed he says: “I do not know but thoughts written down 
thus in a journal might be printed in the same form with greater 
advantage than if the related ones were brought together into sep- 
arate essays.... Perhaps I can never find so good a setting for 
them as I shall thus have taken them out of. Where else will 
you find the cement for them? How will you ever rivet them 
together without leaving the marks of the file?” 

Most lovers of Thoreau will, save for whatsoever more they 
might have contained of the same sort, prefer these notes just as 
they have been published. They are so much descriptive, imagi- 
native, and reflective thought, clear and complete, so far as it 
goes, whereof one knows there is not a page to be safely skipped. 
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Any division of them under separate heads would have broken 
the connection between the three modes of thought, as in Thoreau 
every sight or sound becomes a suggestion of something more 
perfect, of which it is for the time being the type. There is, of 
course, much to be found, and that often of the best, with which 
the time of year has nothing to do; but the bits of description 
necessarily, and many of the moods resulting therefrom, reveal 
instantly the season in which they were written. Otherwise 
than to group together the notes made on the same day during 
different years, the editor has published them in the same form 
as that in which they were written. 

Winter, the third volume of the series edited by Mr. Blake, 
is perhaps more characteristic of Thoreau than either of the 
other two. While its botanical, ornithological, and zodlogical 
records are of needs less than in the two preceding volumes, yet 
it is surprising to see how much of plant and animal life Thoreau 
found astir in the depth of a Northern winter. In meteorologi- 
cal observation, in musings upon religion, society, custom, and 
especially in those fancies inspired by passing phases of nature, 
it is the most interesting of the series. Winter was Thoreau’s 
favorite season, and he never tires of celebrating it. It roused 
his spirits, called forth his powers of endurance and resistance, 
and invigorated his intellect. He loved its cutting atmosphere, 
its sharp outlines and severe beauty, its character, purity, and 
silence, as he loved the hardy creatures that sported amid its 
rigors,— the squirrel, the snow-bunting, and the partridge. Hear 
him for a moment : — 


It took the cold and bleakness of November to ripen the walnut, but 
the human brain is the kernel which the winter itself matures. . . . Our oil 
is winter strained. Now we burn with a purer flame, like the stars. . .. 
Alone in distant woods or fields, I once more feel myself grandly 
related. This cold and solitude are friends of mine. I suppose their 
value in my case is equivalent to what others get by church-going and 
prayer. I come to my solitary woodland walk as the homesick go home. 
.-- Lam not thus expanded, recreated, enlightened, when I meet a com- 
panyof men. The man I meet with is often not so instructive as the 
silence he breaks. This stillness, solitude, wildness of nature, is a kind 
of thoroughwort or boneset to my intellect. This is what I go out to 
seek. It is as if 1 always met some grand, serene, immortal, infinitely 
encouraging, though invisible companion, and walked with him... . 
Do the Indian and the hunter only need snow-shoes, while the saint sits 
indoors in embroidered slippers ? 
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It is for such utterances as this that Thoreau has been called 
the American Diogenes; but what one of us is there who does 
not, so far as concerns his every-day intercourse, virtually confess 
the same thing? It does not differ whether we withdraw into 
the fields or into ourselves. The withdrawing into one’s self is, to 
many of us, the only practical refuge from uncongenial compan- 
ionship. Were it not for our being able to do this while we at 
the same time discharge the offices of civilized society, earth 
would not contain the number of its hermits. Thoreau never 
pretended to anything he did not feel; his was no perfunctory 
or official regard. He claimed the right of choosing his owr 
company, wherein he differed little from other people, save in 
being more select. No one has written more warmly of friend- 
ship than he. This is what he says in Winter :— 


At the instant that I seem to be saying farewell forever to one who 
has been my friend, I find myself unexpectedly near to him, and it is our 
very nearness and dearness to each other which gives significance to that 
“forever.” Thus I am a helpless prisoner, and these chains I have no 
skill to break. While I think I have broken one link, I have been forg- 
ing another. I have not yet known a friendship to cease. I fear I have 
experienced its decaying. Morning, noon, and night I suffer a physical 
pain, an aching of the breast which unfits me for my tasks. That aching 
of the breast, the grandest pain that man endures, which no ether can 
assuage.... If the teeth ache, they can be pulled. If the heart ache, 
what then? Shall we pluck it out? 


No cynic ever wrote this. None of Thoreau’s biographers 
speak of his having, unless in the case of Mrs. Emerson and Miss 
Fuller, any intimate friendships with women. His direct speech 
and disregard of conventional ways doubtless stood, to some ex- 
tent, in the way of his favor among the sex, one of whom is 
reported to have said that to take his arm would seem to her 
like taking the arm of an elm-tree. He yielded with difficulty, 
for politeness’ sake, one jot of what he believed to be truth, and 
records an amusing account of his acting as escort to a certain 
lecturess, saying of his conversation with her that he had to “un- 
shot all the guns in truth’s battery, and fire powder and wadding 
only.” He did not escape, however, the experience which comes 
to most other men. There is a vague tradition of his becoming 
enamoured, in early manhood, of some mystical maiden, of which 
episode two short poems and a bit of allegory have been hitherto 
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all the evidence his writings contain. In the present volume, 
under date of 1841, are these words : — 


I know a woman who is as true to me and as incessant with her 
mild rebuke as the blue sky. When I stand under her cope, instantly all 
pretension drops off, and I am swept by an influence as by a wind and 
rain which removes all taint. I am fortunate that I can pass and repass 
before her each day, and prove my strength in her glances. She is far 
truer to me than to herself. Her eyes are like the windows of nature, 
through which I catch glimpses of the native land of the soul. From 
them comes a light which is not of the sun. His rays are in eclipse 
when they shine on me. 


Whether this was spoken of his “Maiden in the East” or of 
some other rare spirit, it matters not; but, assuredly, no woman 
ever received more reverent praise from any man since Steele 
said of his own wife that “to have known and loved her was a 
liberal education.” 

Thoreau was a firm believer in the “eternal now,” as well as 
in happiness being the natural state of all existence. With his 
friend, he might have sung, “ What have I to do with time,” ex- 
cept to seize the day and report its message ? 


Why [he asks] should we not continue to live with the intensity 
and rapidity of infants? Is not the world, are not the heavens, as un- 
fathomed as ever? Have we exhausted any joy, any sentiment?... 
When I took up a fragment of walout shell this morning, I saw from its 
grain and composition, its form and color, that it was made for happi- 
ness. The most brutish and inanimate objects that are made suggest an 
everlasting and thorough satisfaction. They are the homes of content. 
Do you think Concord River would have continued to flow these millions 
of years if it had not been happy? if it had been miserable in its chan- 
nel, tired of existence, cursing its maker and the hour whence it sprung? 


Of the arts, he most praises that of music. “There are,” he 
says, “in music such strains as far surpass any faith which man 
ever had in the loftiness of his destiny. It is the crystallization 
of sound.... Music hath caught a higher pace than any virtue 
which I know.” No vibration of sound was there of which he 
could not detect the harmony. He could not listen to an echo, a 
distant bell, the whirr of a partridge’s wings, the hum of a pass- 
ing bee, the gurgle of a brook, or the booming of the frozen lake, 
without a stirring of the blood. But chiefly he loved the “tele- 
graph harp,” as he calls it, with its fugitive strains, wild and 
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AMolian, praising it throughout his journal continually. Thus he 
writes of it in Winter: “A spirit sweeps the string of the tele- 
graph harp, and strains are drawn out suddenly, like the wire 
itself.... I do not despair of a world where you have only to 
stretch an ordinary wire from tree to tree to hear such strains 
drawn from it by New England breezes as make Greece and all 
antiquity seem poor in melody.” 

Of the many and rare descriptions with which this latest of his 
books is filled, space permits but a single brief quotation,— one 
that will be best appreciated by those who are familiar with the 
beautiful habitant of our woodlands which it describes : — 


In the twilight, I went through the swamp; and the yellow birches 
sent forth a yellow gleam which each time made my heart beat faster. 
Few trees are so handsome as this. .. . The bark, an exquisite gold color, 
curled off partly from the trunk, with vertical, clear, or smooth places, 
as if a plane had been passed up the tree. This is like a fair, flaxen- 
haired sister of the dark-complexioned, black birch, with golden ringlets. 
What sort of dryads haunt these trees? Blonde nymphs. 


Thus nothing delicate or possessed of beauty escaped the loving 
eye of this poet-naturalist, to whom always it was the image of 
yet higher beauty, some vision glorious, or ideal excellence. 

Though for Thoreau everything existed mainly in the abstract, 
and the intellectual and the imaginative were with him continu- 
ally intermingled, yet no one that ever lived could put an idea 
into fewer words than he. Spartan Buddhist Emerson was 
wont to call him,— not inaptly, since he combined the meditative 
and the figurative along with the most concise and severe expres- 
sion, as well in the manner of his life as in his writings. Through- 
out the present volume are interspersed many of those similes 
and luminous sayings, worthy to become proverbial, with which 
his works abound. Only a few can be given here : — 


One cannot too soon forget his errors and misdemeanors. To dwell 
long upon them is to add to the offence. 

When you trust, do not lay aside your armor, but put it on, and 
buckle it tighter. If, by reliance on the gods, I disband one of my forces, 
then it was poor policy. 

How many a seeming heartlessness is to be explained by the very 
abundance of the heart! 

I have been breaking silence these twenty-three years, and have hardly 
made a rent in it. My friend thinks I keep silence who am only choked 
with letting it out so fast. 


il 
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I cannot afford to be telling my experience, especially to those who 
perhaps will take no interest in it. I wish to be getting experience. 

There is no law so strong which a little gladness shall not transgress. 

True help, for the most part, implies a greatness in him who is to 
be helped as well as in the helper. It takes a god to be helped even. 


Though the most transcendental of the Transcendentalists, he 
was at the same time the most practical of men. He had great 
mechanical and designing ability, and his eye was quick to dis- 
cover how to take advantage of natural forces or situations. 
When he visited the scene of the powder explosion, he measured 
the farthest distance to which the fragments of the buildings had 
been thrown, and, finding it thirty rods, remarked that, had the 
buildings been a little more than that distance apart, only one 
probably would have been destroyed. Emerson regretted that 
one capable of leading an exploring expedition or engineering for 
all America should never have directed anything more than a 
huckleberry party ; but Thoreau knew that he had undertaken 
an enterprise more arduous and requiring higher genius than 
building railways or discovering the North Pole. Men are easier 
found for such tasks than for living lives of ideal justice and 
independence, or for the devoting of themselves to lofty and 
inspiring thought. His possible feats of engineering or dis- 
covery have been accomplished by others, but no one else _ 
have given us his inimitable books. 

When it is considered that of the ten volumes of Thoreau’s 
works but two were published during his lifetime, one feels that 
it is sometimes, if not all times, true that “he who writes to him- 
self writes to an eternal public.” Certain it is that the posthu- 
mous publication of eight-tenths of an author’s work is the 
strongest evidence of its enduring quality. Few there are that 
can successfully endure such a test. When the bulk of an 
author’s works are unpublished at his death, the probability is 
that they will continue unpublished. Thoreau’s audience will 
never be a popular one. Like the Greek and Oriental sages so 
loved by him, he will be known to the many, in time to come, 
more through successive plunderings from him than through 
direct communion. He will have the same readers as Seneca, 
Montaigne, Pascal, and Sir Thomas Browne. 

Like the other Transcendentalists, he left no system, no partic- 
ular creed, explanation, or prophecy. The principle underlying 
his life and writings is the same as that which has been called 
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the philosophy of his native town, which one of its forerunners 
has thus stated: “The necessity of external government to man 
is in an inverse ratio to the vigor of his self-government. When 
the last is most complete, the first is least wanted. Hence, the 
more virtue, the more liberty.” Unlike the gifted sayer of this, 
Thoreau’s life was wholly consistent with his teachings. Though 
a social malcontent, he was not one of that kind which thinks to 
enjoy anything whatsoever without paying the price. He did 
not believe in the present social system, because it appeared to 
him to be built upon the ignoble rather than upon the nobler 
instincts of human nature; yet he knew it would take its own 
time to become better, and held aloof from all the associations 
for reforming it. He was no iconoclast, not wishing to destroy 
abuses after the manner of the thunderbolt, the deluge, or the 
whirlwind, but as the silent yet certain process of the seasons 
changes the face of the landscape, which, gazing upon at sunset, 
he says, “by its patient resting there, teaches me that all good 
remains with him that waiteth, and that I shall sooner overtake 
the dawn by remaining here than by hurrying over the hills of 
the west.” A. H. P. 


Notr.— The reference to Horace Greeley recalls an incident illustrat- 
ing the distinguished editor’s appreciation of Thoreau. 

One afternoon during the year 1856 (?), Mr. Greeley delivered an out- 
door temperance address in the interior of one of the Hudson River 
counties. At the end of the address, one of the audience, living near 
the railway station ten miles distant, on his way home took Mr. Greeley 
with him, who wished to return that evening to New York. The day 
was warm, the road a hilly one, and the two, falling at once to discuss- 
ing politics and agriculture, lost all thought of time until, as they de- 
scended the last hill, the evening train was seen leaving the station 
several miles distant in the valley below. Mr. Greeley thereupon ac- 
cepted the invitation of his new acquaintance to spend the night at 
his house, where, after tea, when the lamps were lighted, he wevi to 
his valise and took therefrom a copy of Thoreau’s Walden, then just 
published. For above an hour he read aloud from the book to his host, 
occasionally commenting thereon and upon its author. Many years 
after, when Greeley was dead, his former host happened on a copy vf 
Walden which he instantly recognized as the book from which Mr. 
Greeley had read to him on that summer evening, thirty years before. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 To 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


Part IV.— Tue LisperATION oF ITALY. 


Napoleon, believing ‘his dynasty strengthened by the success of the 
Crimean War and his alliance with England, wished to give his Par- 
liament more freedom, and tried to lessen the power into which the 
Catholic Church had stepped. But the instant that the Republicans had 
freer speech, they attacked his dynasty so plainly as to frighten him. 
I think it worth while to record Kossuth’s comment: “Ah! these French 
Republicans intend well. They hate the Empire and the Church, but 
they seem unable to learn that Napoleon is only their mortal enemy ; 
but the Church of Rome is their immortal enemy. Now, if for a while 
they would relax their vehemence against Napoleon, and help him to 
cripple the dangerous power of the Church, they would soon find that 
he or his successor would less and less be able to resist them.” 

The Pope, restored to Rome, and there supported by the French army, 
obstinately refused a single move towards the “improved government” 
for which Palmerston had stipulated with Napoleon; and the latter 
believed the Pope’s resistance to be encouraged by Austrian sympathy. 
For the support of the French army the Pope gave no gratitude,— 
perhaps would have preferred an Austrian army; and Napoleon earned 
hatred from the Italians, several attempts to assassinate him, and the 
mortification of pleading to England sheer impotence to fulfil his pledge. 
To withdraw his army would have simply let in Austrian and Neapolitan 
troops. He was tired of that game, when a formidable attack on his 
life was made by an Italian exile in high esteem, Count Orsini, who, in 
the spirit of the celebrated Timoleon or Ehud, thought it a virtue to 
slay, if he could, the tyrant who chained his country down. Orsini’s 
hand-grenades killed several of the emperor’s attendants, but missed 
the emperor. He was arrested, and secretly confronted with Napoleon. 
Hungarians in Paris (perhaps indoctrinated by Persigny) reported to 
those in London that Napoleon would have forgiven Orsini, only that 
Frenchmen had been killed: this he dared not pass over. The count, on 
the scaffold, exhorted all Italians to expect good things from tie em- 
peror. Many of our newspapers suspected that this speech of Orsini 
was a tricky invention. I think Pulszky was more inclined to believe 
it quite true. 

Not much later, Kossuth told me that he hardly expected much longer 
to resist the pressing call on him to visit Napoleon. Why? Because 
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he now believed that Napoleon would make war on Austria, which 
would open new possibilities to Hungary. “But what makes you think 
so?” “Because Prince Napoleon is about to marry Clotilda, the Sar- 
dinian princess.” “This” (he said) “implies a close alliance between 
the French emperor and Victor Emmanuel, and the object must be 
to expel Austria from Lombardy.” Kossuth was proved far more long- 
sighted than our newspapers and than any stock exchange in Europe. 
Every bourse was severely agitated on the 1st of January, 1859. Napo- 
leon, on receiving the Austrian ambassador, abruptly expressed his 
“regret that he had so little agreement with his Master.” , Words not 
severe were instantly interpreted most severely. Every one instantly 
said, “ That means war between France and Austria!” 

When the Crimean War closed, in which Sardinian troops had given 
brave aid, Count Cavour, with Napoleon’s support, spoke up strongly for 
Italy. Already, in 1856, Cavour and Napoleon came closer together. 
The blind Austrian dynasty in 1848-49 had bombarded all its chief 
cities, and, after inviting the Croats and the Bohemians to the war 
against Hungary by petting them with foolish promises and inflaming 
them against the “proud Magyars,” reduced all to a common slavery 
as soon as the Magyars were crushed. Kossuth had reasonably believed 
that, if a new war arose in Hungary, Austria would find enemies in 
Lombardy, Croatia, and Bohemia. Naturally, he and Pulszky now 
accepted Napoleon’s overtures, and proceeded to Paris as soon as they 
were invited. They were received at the station courteously by Prince 
Napoleon, and Pulszky afterwards reported to me his opening address. 
1 remember it, as if told me yesterday. 

In order to set both at ease, the prince spoke as follows: “Gentlemen, 
I thank you, and rejoice at your coming. In the name of the emperor, 
I welcome you. We have been enemies: that was temporary, because 
our interests were then opposed. Now things have so turned round 
that our interests, though by no means identical, lie in the same direc- 
tion. We now may aid one another; or, if unwise, we may thwart 
one another. Allow me to assure you that the emperor is a man without 
love and without hatred. He studies his present interest, and thinks 
it folly to harm himself by indulging resentment for the past. Not but 
that I may venture to suggest to Mr. Kossuth that he will possibly find 
it for his interest to retract certain expressions which have dropped 
from him against the emperor, needlessly strong. Allow to me this 
hint.” Kossuth immediately said, “If the emperor will do something 
for the real welfare of my country and for its just claims, he will have 
from me thanks and praise as warm as anything which has come from 
me in his dispraise.” Pulszky assured me that, after this explanation, 
they perfectly understood one another. There was no shuffling, no 
hypocrisy, no pretence on the French side of any Hungarian zeal, or 
any zeal except for French interests; and, of course, to promote Hun- 
garian interests was the only thing expected in return. Each side was 
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so frank that neither could fear insincerity, secrecy, or any hidden trap. 
How soon after this the overture followed which revealed the work 
which the emperor desired from Kossuth I cannot define; but some 
explanation of affairs in England is needful to make all intelligible. 

After the resignation of Lord Aberdeen and his section, Palmerston 
became Premier. Lord John Russell, heart-stricken to find Austria a 
deaf adder, counselled submission to Russia; but our public scouted 
the idea with indignation. Palmerston and his stout ally, Napoleon, 
persevered; but Alexander II., immediately on capturing Kars (the first 
Russian sugcess), proposed peace. It was granted, but under humil- 
iating conditions. 

I say Alexander II.; for his father, Nicolas, had died of a broken heart. 
He had entered the war with contempt ot the Turks, calling their 
empire “the dying man,” and the Sultan “ce monsieur” ; and no doubt 
he had trampled on the two principalities as if conquered. Neither 
England nor France had aided the Turks anywhere; yet the Turks had 
repulsed him with severe loss everywhere along the Danube, and again 
in the Crimea, at Eupatoria. This last defeat killed the unhappy 
boaster, who had dreamed of becoming the paramount power in both 
Europe and Asia. 

Naturally enough, Palmerston was intoxicated by his triumph, and 
gave us loads of fireworks. He soon became dictatorial and unpopular 
with Liberals. The gunboats which had been built against Cronstadt 
were not complete when peace arrived. They were quickly sent to Sir 
John Bowring at Hong Kong, and, as manv believed, before any quarrel 
with China. A quarrel instantly followed, on a most disgraceful plea; 
and Canton was forthwith bombarded. Parliament severely censured 
the proceeding, but Palmerston punished it by a “penal dissolution.” 
Sir John Bowring told me personally that, when the time of publish- 
ing secret despatches arrived, it would be seen that no other course was 
allowed him. Disgust rose so high that he was driven from power on 
a most astonishing ground,— that, from wishing to secure Napoleon from 
some new assassin sheltered in England, he had made “too much con- 
cession to foreign demands.” By this strange process, Lord Derby 
became Tory Premier, without a favoring majority. 

When in 1859 a Franco-Austrian war impended, and preparations 
in France more and. more portended a reality, great alarm went abroad 
that Lord Derby would aid Austria. Control of the fleet gives to a 
Premier awful power of acting before Parliament knows anything. 
Sympathy with Italy was wide-spread in circles which had known noth- 
ing and cared nothing about Hungary. Kossuth detailed to me Napo- 
leon’s secret talk with him. It ran thus :— 

“You have influence with many in England. Your best service for 
me, if you can effect anything, will be to drive this Lord Derby out of 
office. I frankly tell you my position. The French army is very for- 
midable, but so is that of Austria; and I have no right, in so far, to 
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count on easy or certain success. But my superiority in the navy isa 
most precious advantage, and in the Adriatic most critical. Like Louis 
Philippe before me, I have most carefully nursed my fleet. Now, this 
Lord Derby puts question after question, and makes demands which 
clearly show his enmity. J cannot forget Copenhagen and Navarino. I 
cannot be sure but that, without declaring war, he may strike a sudden 
blow that may annihilate my fleet. Then what would compensate me? 
Can you find any way of moving discontent against this ministry?” 

Kossuth did not tell me his reply, or I forget it. I was chiefly struck 
by Napoleon’s terror of the English fleet, which assured me that our 
panic of invasion in 1853 was an entire though natural mistake. I 
make no doubt that Kossuth avowed the uselessness of attempting to 
interfere between English parties, and that his action must be indirect. 
Meanwhile, he undertook to prepare all details necessary to guide a 
French army into Croatia, if an invasion should be in the progress of 
the war determined on. 

Gradually, the party of freedom in England took the form of a peace 
party, through alarm at Lord Derby’s proclivity to Austria. The desire 
to eject him was gathering strength; but, since Disraeli, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was ambitiously planning a Tory extension of 
the franchise, to take the wind out of Lord John Russell’s plan, opposi- 
tion to the ministry gradually shifted on to a new line. Disraeli’s 
“fancy franchises” were ridiculed and roughly defeated at the end of 
March. A new Parliament was summoned, still less manageable. Lord 
Derby resigned in June. The inevitable Palmerston came back, and 
Napoleon breathed freely. 

Severe weather had delayed the passing of the Alps. The first great 
battle was that of Magenta. On meeting Pulszky, I asked him, “ Did 
you see that remarkable paragraph in the Times, that for three hours 
Napoleon with his section of the army was in grave anxiety from the 
non-arrival of Marshal MacMahon, who at last was enabled to form a 
junction and give victory to Napoleon only because two Hungarian 
regiments voluntarily came over to him?” Pulszky replied, “Yes, we 
saw it; and we immediately wrote to Cavour to ask whether it was 
true.” Perhaps ten days later, he told me: “We have heard from 
Cavour. It was not two Hungarian regiments, but one Hungarian, that 
came over and laid down their arms, and one Croatian regiment, who 
first killed their Austrian commander.” Thus Francis Joseph had been 
taught how awkward it is to depend on disaffected troops. At Parma, 
some panic had led the Austrian commander, without being attacked, 
suddenly to raze his own fortifications and abandon the city. Whether 
this was through fear of his own troops was unknown. But, after the 
battle of Magenta, the Austrians were in fright of treachery. The great 
battle of Solferino followed. Kossuth afterwards told me that he had 
walked up the slope which was commanded by the dreadful batteries. 
These were held by Croatian soldiers while the French marched up. He 
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was convinced that, if the cannon had been pointed by Russian or Eng- 
lish troops, the French army, whatever its numbers, would have been 
inevitably swept off the smooth hill. He regarded it as certain that 
the Croats had purposely fired over the heads of the French, who en- 
countered no grave loss in this most dangerous passage. That the Aus- 
trians were of the same mind I gathered from the Times correspondent 
(at Mantua, J think), who reported that an Austrian officer could hardly 
come into reach of a Croat soldier without cutting at him with whip or 
cane, calling the Croatians traitors who had fired badly at Solferino. 
(Later, in the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, to the disaffection of Polish 
and Venetian (?) troops the loss of the decisive battle of Kéniggriitz 
was attributed.) Such sad experience taught Francis Joseph that he 
must abandon the ferocity of his Austrians, who had ostentatiously 
avowed to Hungarians, “We do not care whether you love or hate us, 
but we will make sure that you fear us.” This emperor now learned 
that, while hated by his soldiers, his empire could not be strong; and 
he resolved to win back their allegiance by any necessary price. To 
anticipate events by a few years, he summoned to his side Baron 
Beust, a highly esteemed Saxon statesman, superseding the evil routine 
of Austria, and charged on him to deal with such men as were looked 
up to in Hungary, and discover how to approach the problem of reconcil- 
iation. I believe that Deak was chiefly addressed by Baron Beust. 
Certain it is that Francis Joseph had to reverse the conduct of his 
mother, the Archduchess Sophia, and (as Pulszky had predicted to me) 
actually restored the hereditary laws of Hungary as based on treaty, 
without new bloodshed. 

I go back to the summer of 1859. Soon after the Austrian defeat at 
Solferino, which entirely liberated the Milanese, and made Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placentia safe, Europe was suddenly informed of the peace 
signed at Villa Franca, which left Venetia- still under the Austrian 
power, although historically Austria’s sole right to Venetia lay in the 
fact that Napoleon I., to whom it did not belong, had ceded it to her. 
Ardent lovers of justice had hoped that this war would entirely drive 
Austria out of Italy. Kossuth (as he expressed himself to me) was 
struck down from high hope by this peace,—to him premature, and 
making void all his schemes for French arms in Croatia. He sat 
gloomily in Turin, when a French minister entered, who, after officially 
announcing the peace, asked, in the name of the emperor, whether 
Kossuth had any demands to make of him. Naturally, Kossuth had 
already thought much on the topic, “Has Napoleon wronged me by this 
peace so unwelcome?” — especially unwelcome because he was con- 
vinced that, if Napoleon’s army had summoned Mantua to open her 
gates, so panic-struck were the Austrians, he would have been obeyed. 
But (continued Kossuth) “I was unable to find a single point on which 
Napoleon had been unfaithful; but I naturally meditated on my own 
duty and reasonable claims. Therefore, to the French minister I re- 
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plied readily, ‘Sir, I make two demands of your master: (1) that he will 
extort from the Emperor Francis Joseph amnesty for all Hungarians 
who have taken service under the King of Sardinia; (2) that none of 
these amnestied persons shall be pressed into the Austrian army.’ 
Hereupon, the French minister interposed: ‘The former of your de- 
mands is quite admissible; but I beg you to withdraw the latter, for it 
is quite beyond what can be granted.’ I resolved to have no more talk 
{said Kossuth to me]; but, stiffening myself up into as much pride as 
I could muster, I said: ‘Excuse me, sir, did I mistake? Did not you 
tell me that your master bade you to ask me what were my cemands of 
him?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied he. ‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘you have heard 
my demands; and I decline discussion concerning them.’ At this, he 
withdrew. A fortnight passed. ‘I judged’ (said Kossuth) ‘that Na- 
poleon had hard work in extorting the concession, but Francis Joseph 
at last yielded both points. I knew that, without the second, the former 
would be useless. For, if a man were again put into the army, he might 
be most cruelly spited by severe tasks and punishments, really and only 
because of his service in the Sardinian ranks,—service which had been 
nominally amnestied.’” 

So that matter temporarily ended; but afterwards (I think in 1860) 
reports from Hungary complained that some of these amnestied men 
had been forced into the Austrian army. Kossuth and Pulszky obtained 
from home accurately attested documents defining the facts, with times, 
names, and places, and laid them before Napoleon. Information and 
orders were at once sent from Paris to the French ambassador at 
Vienna, who presented Napoleon’s complaint that the compact of Villa 
Franca had been broken, that to break it was an act of war, ete., in lan- 
guage of smooth, perhaps, but formidable threat, which statesmen under- 
stand. Francis Joseph yielded, and the men were discharged from his 
army. Possibly he already was planning to win Hungarian allegiance. 
But my friends were grateful to Napoleon, even if only his own interest 
impelled him. Kossuth, about this time, said to me: “Nothing can 
excuse Napoleon’s coup d'état. It may seem a duty to hate him for it. 
And yet I am bound to_say, not only has he been faithful to us, but, 
every time I have been closeted with him, I have come away with a 
higher sense both of his intellect and of his morals.” 

But in 1859 wild indeed was the fancy in England and English news- 
papers concerning the peace of Villa Franca. Some tried even to get up 
a panic. France and Austria had, forsooth, made up their own quarrel, 
in order to unite in war against England. Orleanists were said to 
believe it. A volunteer army was proclaimed to be necessary; and Palm- 
erston, our Premier, worked heartily to promote the scheme. He 
wanted volunteers as a reserve to feed the army. He wanted arma- 
ments,—not only to fight with, but to threaten with; and he called dem- 
onstration of force “a moral force.” He was sure: to rejoice in this 
foolish panic. But the prevalent incredulity in England why Napoleon 
12 
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made peace at Villa Franca was wonderful. For the regent of Prussia 
(the late Emperor of Germany), addressing the Prussian Parliament, 
claimed credit for stopping the war by plainly assuring Napoleon that, 
if he carried the war across the Adriatic to invade Austria at home, 
Prussia would join Austria against him. Napoleon also told the legis- 
lative body in Paris that the regent of Prussia had warned him by 
this threat, that, unless he made peace with Austria, he would have to 
confront a second war along the Rhine as well as against Austria. He 
could not think it right to call on France for such sacrifice with no 
proportionate reward. Therefore, he had proposed peace. Though 
Napoleon’s plain statement was thus confirmed from Prussia, English 
newspapers seemed unable to believe it; and, when he claimed to have 
freed Northern Italy from her Austrian invaders, he was jeered at for 
the imperfection of his work, instead of being praised for the truly 
difficult task which he had achieved. In fact, it had already prepared 
Sicily and Naples to welcome Garibaldi and emboldened Victor Emman- 
uel and Cavour to take up that side of the war in which Garibaldi was 
weakest. The vile rule of the Neapolitan Bourbon, which Mr. Gladstone 
had so caustically denounced in 1851, with great accession to his moral 
repute, was overthrown. Napoleon made no move against the unifica- 
tion of Italy. 

Kossuth is so jealous for the solemn decree passed by Hungary in 
1849, rejecting forever the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine from the throne, 
that he steadily refuses to take the oath of allegiance to Francis Joseph. 
His two sons have long adopted Italy for their country. He lives 
there tranquilly (1888), having for years renounced politics. His birth 
was in 1801. Pulszky early declared that, if Austria restored the heredi- 
tary laws of Hungary, and Hungary renounced her quarrel, he must 
follow his country. Therefore, he was received; and (as he quaintly 
wrote to me), “The emperor has amnestied me, and I have amnestied 
him.” I believe it is admitted now that constitutional freedom is more 
complete in Austria than in Germany. My friend Pulszky, as Finance 
Minister of Hungary, has received from the emperor public compliments 
for reconciling the interests of Austria and of Hungary. He has now 
withdrawn from Parliamentary life, but retains his old love of art and 
ancient literature, having added Sanskrit to Greek while in England, 
and lives chiefly in and for the museum at Buda Pest,—not but that in 
politics he gives out upon occasion the fruit of his veteran sagacity. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
Longmans & Co., London and New York. 

Mr. D. G. Thompson, whose very able System of Psychology and whose 
minor work on the Problem of Evil we have previously noticed, here pre- 
sents a fuller discussion of the religious feelings than was given in the 
two works just named. Mr. Thompson, as a psychologist, is more nearly 
akin to Herbert Spencer than to any other great writer in this field. He 
accordingly discusses religion in something of the style of Mr. Spencer, 
his phraseology being similar and many of his beliefs the same. He has 
chosen to follow Mr. Spencer even in his doubtful derivation of religion 
from ancestor worship, a genealogy to which special students of religion 
have given very little approval. But Mr. Thompson is an independent 
thinker: he both differs from his chief authority and goes much beyond 
him in his positive beliefs concerning God and Immortality. Curiously, 
however, he makes the belief in God secondary to that in personal 
continuance. He exhibits two kinds of religion which science may 
approve, the religion of social immortality and the religion of individual 
immortality, and finds the latter preferable for its intrinsic reasonable- 
ness and for its beneficial influence upon conduct. 

The emphasis which the author lays upon personal continuance is 
visible from the first appearance of the subject in these pages, and it is 
in strong contrast with the indifference many profoundly religious minds 
have shown, compared with their intense absorption in the idea of God. 
“If conscious mind be a higher force superinduced upon the vital 
energies, then we must believe in conscious existence after death. If 
force be persistent, if energy be conserved, if motion is continuous, if 
matter is indestructible, then the conscious ego is indestructible, the 
mental processes are continuous, the power of apperception is conserved 
and persistent. On the other hand, if we look introspectively, we find it 
impossible to think even of an interruption of consciousness, while all 
the considerations derived from an observation of external nature have 
increased strength when we consider the trains of states of couscious- 
ness as mental objects. The conscious ego persists,—that is, the self- 
couscious ego, the knowing, feeling, willing ego, for we know no other.” 
“ Both analyses of the modes of operation of the volitional powers of the 
human mind and observation historically upou the course of mental de- 
velopment conclusively show that disbelief in a future state has a ten- 
dency to favor egoistic or selfish rather than altruistic or social character. 
It is destructive of the social organism, the life of which is that each 
member be the means and end of all the rest.” 

This peculiarity of Mr. Thompson’s scheme of thought places him 
over against Dr. Martineau, for instance, who views the belief in a future 
life as a religious belief only, or chiefly, because it contemplates a perfect 
moral adjustment which this world does not present, and thus vindicates 
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the moral character of Deity. There can be little question, as between 
these two writers, where the knowledge and feeling of religion are the 
more conspicuous ; and we are not able to see how a deficiency in natural 
religiousness qualifies a man to write instructively concerning religion, 
any more than a dislike of the laboratory would tend to constitute an 
impartial chemist, or an aversion to insects would go to make a judicial 
entomologist. Now, Mr. Thompson, for whom as a psychologist we 
entertain high respect, seems to us, from this volume, unusually lacking 
in religious susceptibility. He remains curiously outside his subject all 
the time. It is not feelings which he has himself had or strong beliefs 
which he has himself cherished which he seeks to avalyze and verify, but 
certain phenomena of the general mind, interesting to the psychologist 
becavse they are fects of consciousness. Thus he begins with a pro- 
visional definition of religion as bloodless and as destitute of specific 
life as many of the Spencerian formule, in which the generality is so 
high that recognition of any individual phenomenon intended to be 
covered by them is well-nigh impossible. “ Religion,” says Mr. Thomp- 
son, “is the aggregate of those sentiments in the human mind arising 
in connection with the relations assumed to subsist between the order 
of nature (inclusive of the observer) and a postulated superpatural.” 
The definition is certainly extensive enough, but of its intensive suf- 
ficiency we have grave doubt: the peculiar note of religion is not indi- 
cated by it. The supernatural is of course necessary as the logical 
groundwork of the natural, “the noumenon of all phenomena, the uni- 
versal permanence in which all things inhere.” Mr. Thompson treats 
very inadequately the emotions of dependence and submission which a 
realization of the supernatural power excites. His conception of sin as a 
notion wholly deleterious shows the purely naturalistic stand-point which 
he actually occupies; while his introduction of monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy into the future state, according as God is one, or several, or 
withdrawn so as to leave the individual free, is a rather amusing ex- 
ample of politics out of place. The popular Christianity he unhesitat- 
ingly classifies as tritheistic, and he finds much the same influence for 
good in the idealized Buddha as in the ideal Christ. The best basis for 
a church, Mr. Thompson thinks, is the platform of the Free Religious 
Association. With his frequent insistence that nothing in religion shall 
be allowed, under any plea, to do harm to man, in body or in mind, we 
are in complete accord; and his closing remarks on religious education 
are excellent. They respect, indeed, only instruction in the intellectual 
truths of a highly generalized religion, and are silent concerning the 
training and development of the religious sentiments themselves. Mr. 
Thompson speaks with moderation concerning worship and prayer: the 
tone of his remarks, indeed, which is in consonance with his whole 
treatise, should go far to show that his general attitude is not the 
characteristic attitude of religion at all. Either the overshadowing and 
all-embracing Power is, and should compel earnest adoration and heart- 
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felt homage, or he is not,—a fiction of men’s minds, and deserves no 
worship. But a Deity whose reality is all a subject of discussion, doubt 
concerning whom is just as good as faith, and whom science may, as it 
were, pat on the back and encourage so long as he is not intrusive,— 
why, this kind of a God is a very sorry object of worship, and his so- 
called temples had best be closed until he can make himself felt by his 
patrons here below in a way which will cause them to drop their patron- 
age hastily. Mr. Thompson has given us an external view of religion 
from an able psychologist, but the soul of her is not visible. 


The Social Influence of Christianity. By David J. Hill, LL.D.— Dr. 
Hill’s lectures, delivered at the Newton Theological Institution in 1887, 
have special reference to the problems of to-day. Christianity he defines, 
for his purpose, as the spirit of Jesus Christ, teaching the worth of every 
soul and the gospel of mutua) helpfulness among the children of one 
All-Father. He treats, in the body of the work, the problems of labor, 
wealth, marriage, education, legislation, and the repression of crime. 
Before all these questions of today, Dr. Hill's attitude is that of a 
conservative thinker who attaches great weight to natural distinctions 
between man and man, which have to be tempered mainly by Christian 
kindliness, and to the personal virtues by which men have always made 
their way out of poverty and wrong. He is very little of a socialist, 
and has small sympathy even with “Christian Socialists” like Maurice. 
The lectures cannot be said to add much to the jpformation given in 
more elaborate works like Mr. Brace’s Gesta Christi and Prof. Schmidt’s 
work on the same subject; but they are fresh, clear, and thoughtful 
discussions of questions of vital concern, about which there can be no 
danger of too many opinions from writers of Dr. Hill's ability. A 
rather surprising exception to his usual conservatism of view is his 
concession of the right of suffrage to unmarried women. A more 
important matter, in which he is open to fundamental criticism, in com- 
pany with Mr. Brace, is the attribution of nearly all that is good in our 
existing civilization to Christianity, his emphasis upon the evils of 
ancient society, and his slight mention of the tremendous iniquities of 
modern society. Pure Christianity has done a beautiful work in the 
world; but it is not to be credited with all the benefits due to race, 
intellectual vigor, and the increment of progress arising from other 
influences than the religious. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Hegel's Philosophy of the State and of History. An Exposition. By 
George S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. pp. 306.— The difficulty of a brief popular 
exposition of the so-called profounder philosophy is that to the unin- 
structed mind it reads like a formal and solemn and rather dreary reci- 
tation of quite commonplace ideas. This neat little volume does not 
quite escape that verdict. Without special philosophic training, we fear 
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the reader will not suspect the depth of the mental processes by which 
what looks to him a discourse on stilts, of very plain matters of history 
and politics, has come about. But every reader, uninstructed or not, is 
glad to know what so eminent a person as Hegel thought about history 
and the State; and, certainly, he cannot find it on easier or pleasanter 
terms. 


Abraham Lincoln. A Biography for Young People. By Noah Brooks. 
In preparing this excellent biography of President Lincoln, Mr. Brooks 
has had the great advantage of writing out of a long and intimate 
acquaintance. His volume is thus easily distinguished frcem the compi- 
lations of other biographies, for younger people, of the great martyr of 
the Civil War. It is written with force and animation. Lincoln's earlier 
fortunes are related in picturesque detail, and the history of the war is 
well sketched as the background to his striking personality. While the 
Century biography will be the standard for older readers, we doubt if 
any more justly attractive to young people will soon be produced than 
this. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOUKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


La Foi Chrétienne au 1V® Siecle. 

La Médecine dang’Ezlise au IV° Siécle. 

Le Triomphe de I’Eglise au 1V* Siécle. 

(The three works just named, by M. A. Marignan, have as one of their 
main objects to exhibit the very slow and aimost insensible change in 
the great bulk of the population of the Roman Empire from Paganism 
to Christianity. They are highly commended by Dr. Albert Réville. 
Paris: A. Picard.) 

Old Testament and New Testament Theology. By H. Ewald. 
(Clarks.) 

Hiob. Von E. Reuss. (Brunswick: Schwetschke.) 

The Science of Religions. By E. Burnouf. Translated by J. Liebe. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der messianischen Hoffnungen 
seiner Zeit. Von W. Baldensperger. (A psychological essay of interest 
and value. Strasbourg: Heitz.) 

Scientific Religion. By Laurence Oliphant. (Mr. Oliphant is a 
recent convert to ‘occultism,” and he here studies “the higher possi- 
bilities of life and practice through the operation of natural forces.” 
The work is the product of six months’ retirement on Mount Carmel, 
and will be greeted by the “ occult school” as a strong addition to their 
peculiar literature. Blackwood.) 

Logic; or, The Morphology of Knowledge. By B. Bosanquet. In 
two volumes. (Macmillan.) 
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An Examination of the Theory of Evolution, and Some of its Impli- 
cati ns. By George Gresswell. (By an advocate of evolution. Will- 
iams & Norgate.) 

Natural Causation. By C. E. Plumptre. (Unwin.) 


History and Biography. 


Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. By J. H. Overton and 
Klizabeth Wordsworth. (Rivingtons.) 

Shakespeare, and Other Lectures. By George Dawson. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Shakespeare or Bacon. By Sir Theodore Martin. (An excellent ex- 
posure of the notion cf the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare. Black- 
wood.) 

Partial Portraits. By Henry James. (Macmillan.) 

R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin: Letters and Memorials. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Discours et Eloges Académiques. Par J. B. Dumas. (A volume of 
admirable addresses on scientific men and discoverers of the present 
century. Paris: Gauthier Villars.) 

Rémisches Staatsrecht. Von Theodor Mommsen. Band III. Abth. 
I. (The first part of the closing volume of Mommsen’s great constitu- 
tional history of Rome. Leipzig: Hirzel.) 

A Literary and Biographical History; or, Bibliographical Dictionary 
of the English Catholics, from the Breach with Rome to the Present 
Time. By Joseph Gillow. (The third volume of Mr. Gillow’s work, 
which is highly commended by English critics. Burn & Oates.) 

History of Ireland. By Dr. R. Hassencamp. Translated by E. A. 
Robinson. (Sonnenschein.) 

Reyne'l Taylor, C.S.I. A Biography. By E. Gambier Parry. 
(Kegan Paul ) 

D. D. Home: His Life and Mission. By Madame Dunglas Home. 
(An uncritical biography of the noted spiritist. Triibner.) 

Life of Victor Hugo. By Frank T. Marzials. (W. Scott.) 

Life of R. W. Emerson. By Richard Garnett. (W. Scott.) 


Miscellaneous. 


La Morale Economique. Par G. de Molinari. 

Finance and Politics. An historical study. 1783-1885. By Sydney 
Buxton, M.P. (Murray.) 

A History and Criticism of the Various Theories of Wages. By W. 
McDonnell. (The Whately memorial prize essay for 1887. Simpkin 
Marshall.) 

A Treatise on Money. By J.S. Nicholson. (Blackwood.) 

Church Reform. By Albert Grey, M.P., Canon Fremantle, Rev. 
8. A. Barnett, C. W. Stubbs, and others. (A shilling volume in the 
Imperial Parliament Series. Sonnenschein.) 
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Prosyerity or Pauperism. Papers on physical, industrial, and tech- 
nical trainivg, collected by Lord Brabazon, Earl of Meath. (Long- 
mans.) 

Signs of Change. By William Morris. (Addresses from the socialist 
stand-point by the poet Morris. Reeves & Turner.) 

Folk Tales of Kashmir. By Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, missionary to 
the Kashmiri. (Triibner.) 

Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, has 
reached Part IV., advancing into the letter C. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Great Hymns of the Church. By the late Bishop J. F. Young. 
(Gives the original words, English translation, and music of many 
famous hymns. James Pott.) 

The Aryan Race and its Achievements. By Charles Morris. (A good 
summary, based on the best authorities. S.C. Griggs & Co.) 

Manual of Christian Evidences. By G. P. Fisher, D.D. (A brief 
summary. Scribners.) 

Taxation in American States and Cities. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D. (A 
valuable and timely work. Crowell.) 

H. H. Richardson and his Works. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
(Houghton.) 

Life. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
(Crowell.) 

The Pilgrim Republic: An Historical Review of the Colony of New 
Plymouth. By John A. Goodwin. (Ticknor.) 

William I. and the German Empire. By G. Barnett Smith. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Constitutional History and Political Development of the United 
States. By Simoa Sterne. (Fourth revised edition of an excellent 
manual. Putnams.) 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Matthew Arnold. By H. D. Traill. (Goaaanperary Review.) 

Recent Critics of Darwistens. By G. J. Romanes. (Contemporary ae 

Theological Romances. By Andrew Lang. (Chiefly devoted ard’s 
Robert Elsmere, which has received much attention in England, seven editions 
having been amt, sae and a Gladstone having also made it the subject of an article. 
Contemporary 

The TT iterat 7 caroor — France. By Theodore Child. (Atlantic Monthly.) 

A Univers: By F. A. hrareh. (Forum. 

The Next ce Tniversity. By A. D. White. ‘(Forum ‘orum.) 

The Coming Reign of Plenty. By Prince Kropotkin. (Nineteenth Century.) 

APRIL. 
The Apocrypha. (Quarterly Review.) 
MARS-AVRIL, 

La Religion des Anciens Babyloniens et son plus récent historien, M. Sayce. Par 

J. Halévy. — extended criticism of Prof. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures. Hevue de 
Histoire des Religions.) 





